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THE LAWRENCE STRIKE. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


An Outburst of Unorganized Wage-Workers. 


the first of January, 1912. It applies only to women and minors under 
18 years of age in certain occupations. But with a large majority 
)f females in their employ, and a full third of all the workers under 21 
vears of age, the mill-owners, in complying with the law, necessarily ap- 
plied it to their entire force. The week's working time was thus cut down 


4 “HE new “‘fifty-four-hour law’’ of Massachusetts passed into effect on 


two hours. 

When the law went into operation, some of the operatives tried to find 
out from the mill owners whether wages were to be cut with the week's 
time. They received no reply to their questions. 

On Friday, January 12, the first pay-day of the month, on opening their 
pay envelopes the employes of the Lawrence mills found that they had been 
docked for the two hours. In two of the mills—the Wood and the Washing- 
ton—several hundred operatives, mostly Italians, broke out in a fury of indig- 
nation, rushing through several parts of the great building, smashing things 
and calling on the other workmen to go on strike. They were followed to the 
streets by many others, where they were soon joined by crowds of other 
excited strikers, most of them formed in line, and before evening about 
+,000 were on strike parade. 


The Law of the Bayonet. 


Then what? Riot, arson, murder, rebellion? The sensational press 
cooked up a daily mess of all this for excitable readers. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact,’’ writes Lewis E. Palmer (Survey), ‘‘the actual violence of the first 
day and throughout the following week could have been controlled by an 

ficient police force half the size of that in Lawrence.’’ Four days after the 
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walkout (Monday), a crowd of strikers tried to force their way into the City 
Hall to hold a meeting. The Mayor, using this act as an excuse, thereupon 
had the State militia called out. Mr. Palmer says: 

‘Aside from this fracas, the soldier’s job for the remainder of the week consisted 
principally in patrol duty throughout the mile-long mill district. The Boston reporters 
did their best to manufacture daily stories about outbreaks between soldiers and strikers 
and they usually managed to draw good boldface lines from the head writers. The 
newspaper photographers were everywhere, and perhaps the best example of their art 
was a picture of one of their own number being ‘repelied at the point of the bayonet’ by 
a citizen soldier who was trying hard to ‘see red.’ By January 22, Col. E. Leroy Sweetser 
had a complete regiment of militia at his command, and some people wondered why.’ 

The Boston Common (January 20) had the following on this matter ot 
violence and the military: 

‘‘4 visitor to Lawrence in these days of strikes and mimic martial law is likely t 
come a‘vay with the impression that the whole affair is being tremendously exag zeratedl 
by reporters in search of ‘copy’—and perhaps with a growing suspicion that a certain 
luridity of coloring is being cultivated in the interests of the highly protected industries 
affected by the strike. One's preconceived idea of a mob, for instance, could not easily 
be made to fit Wednesday’s paraders, a rollicking band of boys and young me: 
marching through the city streets, cheering the flag and waving laughing salutations t 
friends on the sidewalks and in the windows. Nor did the discussion between the me 
at the head of the parade and half a dozen boys in uniform, armed with wagon spokes 
as to whether the line of march should be through one street or another seem quite t 
deserve the name of a clash between rioters and the militia.’ 

On this question of disorder, Dr. Walter E. Weyl, who has had expe- 
rience for many years as an observer of strikes, gives his testimony in 
special article in the Oué/ook (February 10), a month after the strike began 

‘‘The impression of Lawrence which I gained during my first evening was that of 
besieged city. The militia, armed with guns and bayonets, guarded the streets an 
bridges in the mill district and challenged all comers. The hulking factories, with thei: 
iron gates and massive doors, appeared in the semi-darkness like fortresses, and alo 
the face of these mills there played a strange, trembling light from the search lanter: 
opposite. There were suldiers inside the mills ready to pour out volleys of lead into ar 
storming party. I was told—though I do not know whether truly—that these defenses 
were supplemented by live wires to electrocute invaders. The factories were trebl) 
defended, and yet I saw no offense. One striker, a vivacious Frenchman, spol 
picturesquely of this ‘line of death,’ but the thousands of other mill-hands seemed 1 
more likely to attack the factories than to sack the churches. They were gathered 
together in smoke-filled halls, where peaceful, enthusiastic speeches were made in Ge 
man, French, Flemish, and Syrian. They were peacefully walking thestreets. They we 
quietly conversing at home. They were gathered by the hundreds in the moving-pictu 
theaters, where they thrilled over the misfortunes of a photoplay heroine and delight 
to see virtue rewarded and vice punished. The strikers of Lawrence, taking them as 
whole, seemed to me no more bloodthirsty than the ordinary people whom we see eve: 
day in the street.”’ 

Lawrence continued under what amounted to martial law from the ve: 
first week of the strike. On February 26, Owen R. Lovejoy, Chairman 
the Committee on Standards of Living and Labor, National Conference 
Charities and Correction, and Secretary of the National Committee 


Child Labor, sent us the following letter: 
‘““NEw York, February 26, 19/- 


‘“‘With a desire to get a first-hand impression of industrial living conditions a! 


disturbed center, I visited Lawrence with a friend a few days ago; and with a personal 
We found him cour- 


letter of introduction, we went to Col. Sweetser, at the Armory. 
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teous and entirely frank in his discussion of the situation. He offered us every assist- 
ince in studying local conditions and expressed a keen desire to have the militia relieved 
of the duty which called them to Lawrence. It was not, he explained, a soldier’s job 
to patrol a town in this condition. It was police duty, He thought one hundred prop- 
erly directed policemen could do the work better than his soldiers. This is reasonable. 
A soldier is trained to work in association; a policeman to work alone. A squad of 
fifty men with drawn bayonets is a clumsy weapon at the best with which to explain to 
a lonely foreigner that he must not stand on the street corner or speak to a passer-by. 
Some one of the fifty bayonets may be in wrong hands, and as Col. Sweetser signifi- 
cantly said, ‘The longer we stay here, the more chance there is of some one making a 
blunder.’ 

‘‘Whether the purpose of the militia in Lawrence is merely to preserve law and 
order, or whether it is to end the strike, seemed to be a matter of doubt with a number 
of the soldiers interviewed; but many frankly professed keen interest in breaking the 
strike. How effectual they are we could not at first understand. We had known that 
street meetings and parades were prohibited; but on leaving Colonel Sweetser in the 
evening he kindly assigned a genial Captain to guide us on scout duty next morning. 
On the Captain's advice we went alone instead, as he explained that pickets would run 
and hide if they saw a man coming in uniform. 

‘‘On the previous evening there was less tension. At remote points we were even 
able to accost scattered people on the street and ask a few questions. But next morning it 
was different. Colonel Sweetser had said, ‘We do not allow the people to congregrate, 
and we keep them moving.’ In the morning we learned how these boys obey orders. At 
several points we paused in a block or at the corner todecide which way to go. Invaria- 
bly a sentry would call to us, ‘Move on!’ even when less than a half dozen people were 

1 300 foot block. This was not only in the mill section, but far away, at streets facing 

public park, and in residence sections. We learned that in Lawrence today three 
saceable citizens are not permitted tostand at the street corner long enough to say 
hall we turn up or down the street?’ 

“One man we saw being run out of the mill section, He was probably a picket. 

east, he was a pale, poorly clad, shivering little man, without an overcoat, whose 
only mark of warmth was a small white ribbon on his coat which read, ‘Don’t bea 
A soldier with leveled bayonet was walking behind him as we came on the scene. 

zen other soldiers stood at the corner watching him go. Curiosity led me to ask a 
itry, ‘Where are they taking him?’ ‘Anywhere to Hell out of here,’ was the reply. 
‘But what was he doing?’ I asked. ‘Asking some one not to work, I suppose, or calling 
imascab. He’s a picket,’ he said. ‘But,’ I ventured, ‘Asking a man not to work, and 
lling him a scab are not the same, are they?’ ‘Get to Hell out of here! I ain’t got no 
to chew the rag with you fellows,’ he said, with an ominous gesture that indicated 

iat the resources of the great State of Massachusetts were backing him in quelling my 


“I asked another lad in uniform, ‘Don’t you allow any picketing if they are quiet 
orderly and peaceable?’ He appeared to think me feeble minded, as he sneeringly 
ed, ‘Not a damned one; not if we see ’em!’ 
“OWEN R. LOVEJoy.”’ 

This spirit of the militiamen toward the strikers is further illustrated 
these paragraphs in a special dispatch to the New York 7Zimes: 

‘Col. Sweetser, who is in command of the militia here, has ordered an investiga- 

nto the cause of the mélée, which led to the killing on Tuesday of John Ramy, a 

u boy, by an unknown infantryman on Oak street, near White street. This section 

‘ city is colonized almost exclusively by Syrians, who have been most violent in 

ieir demonstrations against the proposed settlement of the strike. On the night of the 

killing a band of ‘boot-leggers,’ it was alleged, were operating in the district, and the 

s' Executive Committee, through the Secretary, Angelo Stabile, tonight declared 

t this may have had something to do with the youth’s death. So far three deaths and 
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more than 100 casualties have constituted the toll paid by the strikers for their resort t 
violence. 

‘*The most dramatic incident of the day was the scene attending the funeral . 
Anna Lapizzo, the girl operative who was shot on Monday night. The funeral had bee 
scheduled to take place at 3 o’clock, and several hours before it was expected to start 
mob of strikers began to gather at the undertaking establishment on Common stree 
where the girl’s body had been taken after the autopsy. 

‘Shortly before 3 o’clock Troop A of Squadron 1, Boston, cantered into the stre: 
and ended any attempt at a demonstration. While the street was clear a covered unde 
taker’s wagon drove up to the door and the plain black coffin was placed in it. Th: 
the wagon was driven away.” 

The reader will note that we do not make the foregoing series of stat 
ments regarding the actions of the militiamen. All are made either by me: 
outside the ranks of labor, competent and responsible sociologists, whose 
future usefulness depends upon their reputation for veracity, or by an ant 


union newspaper. 


Official Anarchy Supplants Parental Control of Children. 


Continuing our method of describing the course of events at Lawrence 
by means of observers who are not members of organized labor, we print 
the following, from the Boston Common, February 28, as giving the detail 
of the occurrences at the Lawrence railway station when the police a: 
military prevented the transportation to Philadelphia of strikers’ children 


‘‘A climax came last Saturday morning when the police, acting under orders 
the City Marshal, clubbed, choked, and knocked down women and children, the in 
cent wives and babies of the strikers. 

‘‘The women had brought their children to the railroad station to give them over 
to the care of a delegation from Philadelphia. Sympathetic friends in that city | 
begged the privilege of helping to care for some of the little ones until the strik 
over. 

‘*‘Tawrence has a new City Marshal, and he had issued a proclamation immediately 
after the departure of a similar group of children to New York the week before, | 
he was not going to allow any more strikers’ children to leave the city. He did not : 
how he was going to stop it, nor did he assert that it was illegal for the parents to sen 
their children away on a visit if they desired. So the committee calmly proceeded t 
make up the list of children whose parents wanted them to go, and on Friday, a dele; 
tion of four arrived from Philadelphia, intending to take the children back with t! 
the next day. The committee spent a busy day seeing every parent and making sur 
that both parents and children understood the situation. The work was all done in 
open. Friday evening the committee announced that 50 children would be ready t 
leave on the 7.11 train the next morning. 

‘“‘The children arriving at the station with their mothers from half past six 
found it already pretty well filled with a large squad of police. Two compani: 
militia were drawn up nearby. Militiamen guarded all entrances to the station, h: 
ing their rifles with long, glistening bayonets, across the doors. The Marshal had his 
men clear the room of all except the women and children, and then he came in 
warned them that they had better not try toget on thetrain, as he would arrest them i 
they did. 

‘*The surliness of the officers, and the roughness with which they shoved the met 
out of the doors, spread a frightened silence through the waiting-room. Childre 
peered with big eyes around their mothers’ skirts, and the mothers stood their gr 
in the center of the room. The last minutes were tensely quiet, and then came 
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ar of the train outside. One of the women delegates from Philadelphia gave the 
rder, and, easily and quietly, the little column of forty children formed and started for 
he platform, marching two by two, hand in hand. 

“Outside the Marshal had a double line of officers drawn up from either side of 
the door, across the platform. After half the children, preceded by their mothers 

id passed through the door, the police closed in, bending over to pick up the chil- 
iren. But the mothers slipped in between, and, clasping their children to their 
reasts, held on-desperately. Fathers and other men, waiting outside, who tried to 
interfere, were dragged away by their coat collars. Women and children were knocked 
down and trampled on as the police tried to drag the children away. Scratching, 
kicking and screaming, the mass of men and women vibrated back and forth acoss the 
platform. The wailing of children and the screams of maddened women were terrify- 
ing. The officers pummeled the women with their fists and in some cases clubbed 
them. There were two pregnant women among the mothers. 

‘Finally the police succeeded in rushing both women and children down the 
platform to the big arsenal wagon waiting at one end. The women attacked the officers 
fiercely when the latter tried to climb into the high wagon with them. The officers, 
however, did not spare the women. One officer clubbed a woman on the head and in 
the stomach. Another officer seized a woman by the throat, and forcing her to her 
knees, bent her back over the low side of the wagon until it looked as though both 
would be pitched to the ground in their struggle. Both of these incidents were seen by 
the writer. 

“It was a screaming, fighting wagon load that was driven down the street to the 
police station, where the children were entered as neglected children, and held over by 
the court until Tuesday, when their parents were summoned into court to answer to 
charges of neglect. 

‘Saturday afternoon when the children were removed from the police court to the 
City Home, the pauper institution, mothers who tried to reach their little ones were 
again clubbed by the police, while the militia were called in to scatter the crowd. 

“Tuesday morning, the cases of the neglected children came up, and, after a test 
case had been presented, the court ruled that parents might hereafter send children 
away if they first got the consent of the police.”’ 


The course of the Lawrence Mayor and City Marshal, in this incident, 
found little approval throughout the country. Only three daily newspapers 
are quoted in its favor in the summary of the Literary Digest, which then 
proceeds: 


“The Springfield Union and Boston Journal and Herald bluntly inform the 
Lawrence police, to use the words of the last-named paper, that it is none of their busi- 
ness ‘if the strikers in that city do see fit to send their children to Philadelphia,’ None 
of the strange incidents of the Lawrence strike has been ‘more disquieting,’ avers the 
conservative New York Sun ‘than the attempt to put an embargo on the movements of 
resiients of an American community.’ Similarly the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger does 
not see what right the Lawrence authorities had to interfere, and 7he Record affirms 
that ‘the seizure and detention of the Lawrence children was clearly in violation of the 
constitutional right of their parents or guardians to provide for their welfare as best 
they could under emergent conditions.’ There isa notable agreement on the part of such 
papers as the New York Commercial, World, and Evening Mail, Washington Star and 
Times, and Jersey City Journa/ that the Lawrence city authorities made a serious and 
lamentable blunder. In an editorial with which the Socialist New York Ca// declares 
itsel! in ‘hearty agreement’ the New York 7ribune says: 

‘The authorities of Lawrence, Mass., are playing into the hands of the Socialists 
who are directing that strike. The interference in the natural right of parents to send 
their children temporarily away from home, the clubbing and arrest of parents and 
their sympathizers, the arrest as neglected children of those who were going for a time 
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only to homes where they would be well fed and clothed, and the probable distortion o! 
a law to justify these acts is as chuckle-headed an exhibition of incompetence to dea 
with a strike situation as it is possible to recall. 

‘* ‘For the express purpose of preventing the ‘‘exploitation”’ of children the Lawrence 
authorities have themselves exploited them brutally and stupidly. The object of th: 
exploitation of the children by the labor-leaders was to create sympathizers with th: 
strikers, and incidentally Socialists. Such official blundering as this, however, pr 
ducing the impression inevitably that the police have interfered with the rights of poo: 
parents in a way that they would not dare to do in the case of rich parents, will make 
dozen sympathizers with the strikers and a dozen Socialists where the plan of organize. 
labor, had it been left alone, would have made one. 

‘* ‘Governor Foss’ secretary is quoted as saying that an inquiry will be made ast 
whether the constitutional rights of any one have been violated. The constitutiona 
rights of the Lawrence authorities would not be violated if some one would inject com 
mon sense into their heads. Governor Foss should undertake to do that.’’ 


The Outlook (March 9) says: ‘‘There seems to be practically universal! 
agreement now that officials connected with the Police Department at Law 
rence exceeded their authority in restraining the children from leaving. 

‘*The detention of these children has aroused indignation throughout 


the country.”’ 


Other Acts of Anarchy—by the Authorities. 


John Martin, of New York, a publicist well and favorably known 
American, as well as to English, trade unionists, writing in the /xdepend 
(March 7) as an observer of the course of events at Lawrence, makes thi- 
passing mention of the lawlessness of officials whose duty it was to obser: 


the law: 

‘‘When an emissary of the strikers went to Manchester, N. H., he was prompt 
seized and imprisoned, without legal warrant, merely on the suspicion that he mig 
possibly contemplate unlawful acts. Ettor, the Italian organizer at I,awrence, was i! 
prisoned and held for weeks without bail, quite as much to deprive the strikers of 
services as in the expectation of proving him guilty of criminal acts. Colonel Sweeis 
the commander of the militia, assumed to exercise civil powers by publicly declari 
he would not permit children of strikers to be sent to distant homes for care unless | 
was shown that their parents had consented to the trip. Imagine how Americans wot 
deride a befeathered general in Central America who should usurp the authority to or 
parents to get permits from him to send their youngsters on an excursion! And 
course, the courts had not abdicated in Massachusetts; nor had martial law |! 


declared.”’ 
On the same point the Survey gives these facts: 


‘*Rarly in the week the police made arrests on the slightest provocation and t! 
fine social sense of Judge Mahoney, who has dealt out the severest sentences possible 
shown in a statement which he made in disposing of the case of Salvatore Tores 
The Judge said: 

‘**This is an epoch in our history. Never can any of us remember when such dem- 
onstrations of lawless presumption have taken place. These men, mostly foreigners 
perhaps do not mean to be offenders. They do not realize the gravity of their offense: 
and do not know the laws. Therefore the only way we can teach them is to deal out ihe 
severest sentences. 1 am convinced that this Toresse is a man of influence among | 
people and that he took a part only out of pure sympathy.’ 

‘‘Toresse was fined $100 for intimidation and $10 for disturbance and given 
months’ imprisonment for rioting.’’ 
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On January 29, just before midnight, Joseph J. Ettor, leader of the 
strikers who were unorganized, and Octuro M. Giovanniti, his assistant, 
were arrested on the charge of ‘‘being accessory to murder in connection 
with the death of Anna Lapizzo.’’ The language of the Associated Press 
lispatch in describing the arrests is peculiar: 


‘The charge against the strike leaders is in connection with the death of Anna 
Lapizzo, who was shot during an outbreak last night. The bullet which caused her 
leath was fired by some one in the crowd of strike sympathizers, the police alleged, 
and was aimed at the ground, but rebounded and struck the woman, She died in a few 
moments. Before making the arrests the police and military authorities took extra pre- 
-autions to prevent any outbreak among the strikers when the news of the taking of 
their leaders reached them. To guard against possible attack by strikers or sympathizers 
the police station where the strike leaders are locked up was surrounded by soldiers 
tonight, while others were hidden within prepared for an emergency.”’ 


In an interview only the day before, Ettor had said: 


‘More order will be enforced on our side than on the other. We proved that 
this morning, when there were no pickets working and there was no disorder. Our 
side has nothing to gain by disorder. The situation is not serious enough to require 
such a demonstration.”’ 


Of this arrest, the Lawrence correspondent of the Aoston Common 
February 28) said: 

‘Since the local Judge, J. J. Mahoney, held Ettor and Giovanniti without bail 

for the grand jury as accessories to a murder for which no principal has been named, 

they have added a new slogan to their demands: ‘The strike won't be over till Joe 


ee) 


Ettor is free. 


The same weekly paper (March 2) had the following under the head- 
ng ‘‘Making Socialists by Wholesale:’’ 

“The powers of government have certainly been handled stupidly at Lawrence. 

‘First was the absurd arrest of Ettor—absurd, no matter what he said; for its 

ct was the opposite to that expected by the authorities. Instead of discouraging and 
integrating the strikers, it solidified them. 

‘Then came Col. Sweetser’s pompous proclamation that children of strikers must 
not be sent away without parental consent. This was sound enough doctrine, but its 
assertion was no more a militia colonel’s business in a community not under martial law 

in it was the business of the humblest citizen, and his gratuitous assumption of 
hority, therefore, needlessly increased popular distrust of the militia and, among 
ny, skepticism of the good faith of government. 

‘To crown all came the wicked lawlessness of the police under Marshal Sullivan 
n forcibly preventing the exodus of children when consented to by their parents and in 
manhandling and arresting mothers who would not quietly acquiesce in this usurpation. 

eyler in Cuba probably never did a more heartless thing. 

‘The creation of insurrectos by these blundering Tory processes may amaze the 
Standpatters when the next votes are counted. 

‘‘Does Massachusetts stand for anarchy in uniforms?"’ 


The A. F. of L. and the I. W. W. 


Dr. Walter E. Weyl, writing for the Oxuélook, from Lawrence, said: 

‘Between the American Federation of Labor and the Industrial Workers of the 
Vorld there is an antagonism more irreconcilable than that between mill-owners and 
textile workers.”’ 
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Louis Nelson, representing the Polish workers on the strike committee, 
in a speech at a mass meeting in Union Square, New York, by the press 
accounts, declared: 

“The A. F. of L. stands for the aristocracy of labor. They have no use 
for the unskilled worker, who, of course, is the worst paid. The unskilled labor 
in the mills can not afford to pay heavy union dues, so they are not wanted by the 
American Federation of Labor. I am glad to say that the skilled workers are standing 
by their poorer brothers, and have resolved that a settlement for one must be a settle- 
ment for all. We will accept no half measures.’’ 

“Uliano Lupi and Rizzio Fazio, speaking for the Italians among the strikers 
indorsed the statements made by the first speaker.’’ 


It is a fact that the two bodies of Lawrence strikers, those who were 
members of the A. F. of L. before the strike and those who were un- 
organized, did not all come together in our Federation during the strike 
But when the skilled and other employes struck, on January 20, the Law- 
rence Central Labor Union and the United Textile Workers’ Union of 
America took the field, and thenceforth controlled what was the more solid 
body of the strikers. The resultant friction between the A. F. of L. and 
the I. W. W. leaders was unavoidable. That the A. F. of L. upheld the 
strike and rendered what aid was possible, is seen in the following from the 
A. F. of L. News Letter of February 10: 

‘‘The Executive Board of the United Textile Workers of America has decided t 
give all assistance possible to the striking textile workers in Lawrence, Mass., and has 
issued a statement and appeal for aid. The Executive Board requested the A. F. of L 
to indorse its appeal. In answer thereto the Executive Council of the American Federa 
tion of Labor wired John Golden, President of the United Textile Workers’ Union, as 
follows: ‘The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. approves the statement issued i: 
regard to the Textile Workers’ strike in Lawrence and gives its hearty endorsement t: 
the appeal for funds in the aid of the struggling men and women and their dependents 
of Lawrence. It is earnestly hoped that Labor and our friends will promptly respond 
May success attend the protest, thestrike, and the movement. You may use this endorse 
ment on your circular appeal.’ All funds should be sent to James R. Menzie, Treasurer 
184 Broadway, Lawrence, Mass. Money thus forwarded will reach the duly accredited 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor and the United Textile Workers o! 
America, and will be expended exclusively in aid of the strikers.”’ 

When, on February 28, concessions were announced by the big Arling 
ton Mills, John Golden, President of the United Textile Workers o! 
America, said: ‘‘I am pleased to hear it. Unless it affected all the opera 
tives, skilled and unskilled, irrespective of nationality, we could not indors« 
it.’’ This decision signifies a unity of the strikers, not recognized eithe: 
by Dr. Weyl or the A. F. of L.’s opponents. When practically the strik: 
was successfully terminated, all joined in the gratification. 

But what is the truth as to A. F. of L. ‘‘antagonism’’ to the so-calle 
I. W. W.? First, this must be said; that the Lawrence textile striker: 
were not members of the latter either before or since the strike, and, as 
shown, all efforts of the organized labor movement in Lawrence, and of the 
entire country, were giving every moral and financial assistance possible i: 
order to secure the success which has been obtained. 

That there is no general antagonism to I. W. W. members, where 
there are any, may be shown by a passage from the annual report of Presi- 
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dent Charles R. Case, January 15, 1912, to the eleventh annual convention 
of the Washington State Federation of Labor. Under the heading, ‘‘Free 
Speech Fight of Industrial Workers of the World,’’ President Case said: 


‘‘T arrived in Aberdeen the day following the so-called riots of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, and immediately saw the necessity of counsel and deliberation to pre- 
vent our movement being unduly entangled in a fight against fellow-workmen. These 
men, in our judgment, were not pursuing the best of policies, but they were awakening 
to the necessity of some form of organization among themselves. . . . Itis, to me, 
a serious matter when our ranks can be divided by the action of Big Business Interests 
and arrayed against their fellow-men who have awakened to the necessity of joining a 
labor organization, but who, in our estimation, have joined the wrong organization. 
Take up arms against them? No, never! Let Big Business fight its own battle. It is 
responsible for cheap, alien, uneducated labor; let it cope with such. In this instance, as 
near as I could ascertain, the leaders of the I. W. W. organization were the men who 
had been imported a few years ago to put a legitimate longshoremen’s organization out 
of business. Such men can be first reached by playing on their prejudices, as I. W. W. 
organizers are wont to do. When they have had a real insight into the labor movement, 
when they have actually learned of its possibilities, they invariably abandon such organ- 
izations and join the trades union movement. Why embitter them against us by assisting 
employers in times like these?”’ 


Thus speaks the true spirit of the A. F. of L. Our organization is big 
enough to be great, large hearted, and considerate on every occasion on 
which it is called upon to deal with the raw irregulars who crop up from 
time to time in the world’s movement of the wage-workers. That the 
I. W. W. leaders are preaching policies opposed to those of the A. F. of L. 
s a secondary matter. Our organization wants strikers to win. A hundred 
times have the unorganized, who had long remained deaf to the appeals of 
our organizers, been aided after they finally had struck. 

The A. F. of L. has been taught by experience to expect the excitable, 
violent, even revolutionary, talk of the leaders at the beginning of big 
strikes of non-unionists to give way in time to the systematic methods of 
the A. F. of L. Time and again, when large bodies in an occupation that 
had previously resisted unionism have suddenly gone out on strike, the 
\. F. of L. has taken hold, raised enormous sums of money in their sup- 
port, and brought them through in victory and finally established them as 
unions in the fold. 

It is an error for any one to complain of the high dues of the A. F. of L. 
The local and national trade unions fix their own dues; hence the workers 
in the skilled and the unskilled occupations have the matter entirely 
n their own hands on becoming organized. There are now a number of 
national organizations in the unskilled trades, the dues of which are not 
more than 50 cents per month. 

As to the dues of the A. F. of L., the affiliated organizations pay two- 
thirds of a cent per month for each member thereof; that is, eight cents a 
vear foreach member. Is that excessive? During the thirty-one years of the 
existence of the A. F. of L., it has levied ten assessments, as follows: 
1889, 10 cents, carpenters’ eight-hour country-wide struggle; 1898, 2 cents, 
to organize the workers of the Southern and Inter-Mountain States; 1900, 
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2 cents, cigarmakers’ strike and lockout, New York; 1901, 5 cents, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists’ struggle, nine-hour day; 1904, 3 cents, 
textile workers’ Fall River strike; 1905, 4 cents, for International Typo- 
graphical Union, eight-hour day country-wide strike; 1908, 1 cent, to 
organize Los Angeles and other cities to combat Manufacturers’ Alliance; 
1908, 1 cent, for legal defense in injunction suit of Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company; 1909, 3 cents, to assist Hatters in general strike; 1910, 2 cents, 
for appeals from decision rendered against the Hatters in favor of Loewe 
and Company, the total amount of assessments levied being 33 cents for 
each member of affiliated organizations. Is that high dues, or is it 
excessive ? 

There are 646 affiliated City Central Bodies which have standing or- 
ganizing committees to organize the unskilled as well as the skilled, and 
that duty is supplemented by 1,647 volunteer organizers and 2} salaried 
organizers of the A. F. of L. In addition, are the officers and organizers of 
the affiliated unions of both skilled and unskilled workers. 

The fact of the matter is that the large body of unskilled workers of 
the United States are composed of workmen brought here from Europe, 
who do not speak our language, and who in many instances have had their 
suspicions and prejudices aroused by so-called radical Socialist ‘‘intellec- 
tuals’’—writers and orators—who thus make more difficult the effort to 
organize our fellow-workers of more recent entrance to our country. For years 
the A. F. of L. has been engaged locally, and more recently, generally, in 
the effort to organize the casual and the migratory laborers, and that work 
will go on. Time and opportunity will dissipate the prevailing ignorance 
and suspicion and prejudices regarding America’s bona fide trade union 
movement, which, under the banner of the A. F. of L., will surely extend 
to every man and woman worker of our broad domain. 

John Martin, writing in the /ndependent of the course of events at 
Lawrence, has this: 


‘It is a pity and a disgrace that the smashing of windows, the cutting of cloth, 
and the forcible expulsion of work-people from the mills by a screaming mob were needed 
to direct the nation’s eyes to conditions which, attention being drawn to them, have 
been almost universally condemned. The same workman who told me of his dislike 
of the crowd that drove him from his mule also told, without seeing its significance, 
the contrasting story of a prolonged and perfectly orderly strike at Lowell which had 
run its long course through starvation to failure without winning much attention from 
the outside world. Had the Lawrence operatives quietly withdrawn from work as a 
protest against the reduction of their scanty wages, it is doubtful whether today the 
citizens elsewhere would have been caring aught for their sufferings.’’ 


The truth here brought out is that considerable numbers of wage- 
workers stay outside the movement until they are driven into it by some 
tyrannical act beyond the ordinary on the part of their employers. As to 
publicity, the regular work of the trade unions, with their many advances 
in wages and other betterments wrung from employers, is not ‘‘yellow’’ 
news, and so gets but slight mention on the hot telegraphic wires. 

As we write, March 15, the latest news promises an end in sight for 
the Lawrence strike, with terms satisfactory to the strikers. Further, a 
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general advance is to come to 125,000 cotton and woolen mill employes in 
New England. The New York 77idune says: ‘“To the advance in Lawrence, 
in response to the demands of the operatives of that city for better wages, 
the increases elsewhere are largely attributed.’’ 


The Bluff of the Mill Employers. 


From the beginning to the end, the mill-owners had a great swing 
before the public for their side. They had good stories for themselves to 
tell the press every day. They had the local police and other authorities 
with them. Sundry occurrences indicated that they had money to spend for 
trying to gain public approval, if they had none for paying for the two 
hours’ reduction. They were early in the field with a statement, which 
promptly went the rounds of the press. Some of its items ran thus: 


‘‘The books of one mill show an average of $9.24 for men, women, and childrer. 
Another mill shows an average of $9.36. A number of boys and girls of fourteen and 
older are employed. The pay-sheets show that with but rare exceptions no boy or girl 
earns less than $5 a week. The mills are far beyond the average in construction and 
modern sanitary appointments. Provisions for light and air are unusually good. In one 
of the new factories, moving stairways take the operatives up. 

‘‘The detached cottages built by the American Woolen Company are exceptionally 
fine. The best ones bring $4.15 a week for six rooms and bath. The smaller apartments 
run as low as $1.75 a week, There are some very poor tenements in Lawrence. These 
are not owned by the mills. Itis said that many are owned by former operatives of 
foreign birth.”’ 

This statement is ridiculous. Competent observers, patiently making 
their inquiries by systematic methods, had previously investigated the 
wages and conditions of the Massachusetts mill hands, not only in Law- 
rence, but the entire State. 

F. T. Fuller, in the Boston Common, whose writings evince an intimate 
knowledge of the situation, came tothe conclusion that the strikers ‘‘could 
not possibly have any reserve of savings out of their $5 to $6 average weekly 
wage.’’ Mr. Fuller relates this bit of testimony of a union man: 

‘‘The last bad time of unemployment that we had here the unions established soup 
kitchens to feed the unorganized workers out of a job, and the corporations would not 
contribute a cent, though there was no strikethen. It will be the same story over again 


this time, I suppose."’ 


The New York 7imes (February 4) had a page article from a special 
correspondent on the situation in Lawrence. Here are extracts from it: 

“The wages of the operatives average from $6 to $9 per week, so that the 4 per 
cent reduction involved a maximum weekly loss to the workers of less than 50 cents. 
This amount, nevertheless, is a considerable item in the eyes of these rebellious toilers. 
Though recruited from the lowest type of immigrants, who possess the lowest standards 
of living imaginable, these aliens have been barely able to sustain a mere existence 
upon the money they have been accustomed to receive. In addition, many of them have 
been forced to live in tenements owned by the American Woolen Company, for which 
they pay high rents. In this manner about 30 per cent of the money paid to them in 
wages finds its way back into the coffers of the company. These mill owned tenements 
consist for the most part of two and three story frame buildings, divided into separate 
apartments of three rooms each. The houses are insanitary and absolutely devoid of 
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modern plumbing facilities. In such crowded quarters families consisting of father, 
mother, and from five to eight children are compelled tolive. . . . Fully 30 per 
cent of the total number of strikers are minors, many of them boys and girls under 17 
years. In many cases entire families are employed in the same mill. Most of these 
children receive less than $3 a week.’ 

Prof. Scott Nearing’s work, fresh from the press just before the Law- 
rence strike, shows that half the adult female industrial workers of Massa- 
chusetts earn less than $366 a year; three-quarters earn less than $459, 
while only one in fifty earn more than $686. 

The employers’ pay-book investigator and personally conducted visitor 
to model tenements is a worthy companion to the traditional ‘‘car window 
observer.’’ What would a weekly ‘‘average of $9.24 for men, women, and 
children’’ entered in the account books of a single mill signify? Averages 
are mightily strengthened by counting in the salaries of the best paid em- 
ployes. Unemployment counts for nothing in the book figures. The mill 
itself might be representative of the more skilled class of workmen. How 
as to fines, suspensions, discharges, all of which reduce net annual earn- 
ings? Professor Nearing has computed that 12 per cent must be deducted from 
average weekly earnings for unemployment alone. If, then, there are lopped 
off the exceptional experts, fore-workers, and supervisors, and all the other 
due allowances made which experience at the end of every worker’s year 
shows to be necessary, one would not be far from the strikers’ own stated 
average of $5 to $60 a week. A correspondent of the Survey saw fifty 
envelopes of Italian operatives. Only two of them showed more than $7 a 
week. They mostly averaged about $6. A committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers recently prepared a table of statistics from 
figures furnished by the manufacturers, for the familiar purpose of com- 
paring high wages in this country with low wages paid in England and on 
the continent. In the worsted spinning mills the greatest percentage of the 
employes are spinners, doffers, sweepers, and twisters. —The average weekly 
pay of doffers and sweepers, places filled by boys and girls, is respectively 
$4.50 and $4. Spinners, men and women, receive from $6 to $7 a week, and 
twisters $7.50. 

Says John Martin: ‘Truly, anybody who has seen the underfed, ill-clad, 
stunted masses in Lawrence must laugh aloud at the argument that a high 
tariff protects labor in America against the pauper labor of Europe, The 
paupers have been imported, and at pauper rates are driving Americans out 
of the mills. Only about one-eighth of the woolen and worsted operatives 
today are native Americans.”’ 

Here are some of the weighty facts regarding the Lawrence situation 
that need emphasizing: The bulk of the striking force are of the poorest 
class of recent immigrants—proof that Americans and Americanized 
foreigners will not work for the wages and under the conditions usual in 
the mills. The advertisements of stock sales announce that the Washington 
Mill has for twelve years paid 8 per cent dividends, rebuilt its plant and 
accu:nulated a surplus equal to $80 for each share of its capital stock, and 
that the Pacific Mill during ten years has declared an average dividend of 
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14.8 percent and accumulated a gain in assets averaging a million dollars a 
year. In face of these comprehensive facts the mill-owners talk about the 
mills being unable to ‘‘pay the fifty-six-hour scale for the new fifty-four- 
hour week on account of dull business and unfavorable prospects.’’ 

Points in the employers’ game of bluff were the following: Dynamite 
was found attached to a freight train that had passed through Lawrence 
some days before. It was discovered in Philadelphia! In Lawrence, talk of 
dynamite “being found here and there was started—just in time to get big 
headlines in the Sunday papers. Even the daily papers, especially of Boston, 
found these canards too rank. Every few days during the strike the press 
announced the fact, as coming from the employers, that the mills had a full 
complement of hands—or almost so, or would have in a day or two. The 
mill-owners were hereafter to bar Italians, an announcement intended to 
throw the poor /avorafore into a panic. Among the ‘‘publicity’’ points in 
defense of the employers was the statement that they already had had two 
reductions in hours of labor without reducing wages. Whereon it was 
shown that they had reduced wages four times. As a matter of course, the 
conservative press had yards of ponderous editorials groaning over the losses 
of the strike—to the operatives. 

The Outlook gives recognition to these views of the strike: 

“It is said that the use of the militia was invoked, not for the purpose of sup- 
pressing disorder, but for the purpose of suppressing the strike; that the forces of 
government have been used to prevent the right of free speech; that the arrest and 
incarceration of Ettor can be explained only on the ground that it was thought desirable 
to put a dangerous man out of the way; and that arrests have been made without 
specific charges and without reference to overt acts, for the sake of creating an atmos- 
phere of intimidation.”’ 

To which is to be added that the certainties are that henceforth strikers 
will send their children where they please; that few truth-tellers will be 
able to assert that our infant industries foster American labor; that the use 
of the militia as strike-breakers will be backed by a much weakened public 
opinion; that the workers, skilled and unskilled, will organize more 
thoroughly than ever, and that employers, as at Lawrence, may at times 
unwittingly help in this highly meritorious and humane work. 





“9 grant to the wise his meed, 
But his poke FJ will not brook; 
For God taught me to read, 
And gave me the world for a book.” 
—Jean Ingelow. 
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OFFICIAL ADVICE ANTICIPATED BY 
TRADE UNIONISM. 


ASQUALA di Fratta, who a year ago became Italy’s Commissioner 
pP General of Emigration, announced recently (on the occasion of the 
opening of the normal department for training emigrant school teach- 
ers ) the government’s policy with respect to its half million emigrants who, to 
find work, go annually northward in Europe or set sail for Africa or North 
or South America. The Commissioner blocked out large plans of education 
for the working classes in Italy, including special methods of instructions 
for intending emigrants. Passing then to the life and customs of the Italian 
wage-workers when abroad, he gave this advice: 

“Emigrants ought not to goto those places where the labor supply is already 
abundant. They ought not to accept unfair conditions of work. They ought not to 
accept wages lower than the prevailing rate. They ought to mingle in the life of the 
country that welcomes them, respect its authority, obey its laws. They ought to unite 
and organize instead of living and working apart. Above all, they ought to join loca! 
trade unions, because by so doing they will most effectively remove the objections that 
are urged against them, and create a feeling of mutual respect and sympathy. And this 
would be the strongest form of protection.”’ 

This counsel embodies sound theory and good sentiment. Can it, to 
any appreciable extent, be carried out by Italy’s State authorities ? Or is it 
already being acted upon by other agencies? The fact that the Commis- 
sioner puts his counsel in the form that he does, suggests that he seeks to 
correct a long-standing neglect on the part of his government rather than 
to approve a course of recognized actions on its part. 

Italian immigration to this country has been over-encouraged by our 
large industrial employers. The contract labor clause in our laws relating 
to immigrants has been notoriously violated. The newcomers seeking ‘‘un- 
skilled positions’ have been induced by the thousands to go to points 
where there was little need of labor but where dividend seeking managers 
were bent on substituting the most docile and poorest paid labor for com- 
paratively independent and well-paid labor. 

This process went on until the channels of employment were choked 
up, the fact of unemployment a good part of the year becoming a feature 
of the immigrant’s experience, and to thousands the struggle to make a 
bare living was but little less difficult than in the backward countries of 
Europe from which they had come. 

It was in these conditions that our Italian immigrants among those of 
other nationalities learned one important lesson in self-protection. They 
began to organize in trade unions. They have been moving faster in this 
direction than their employers expected. Today some of them are exhibit- 
ing the spirit of unnecessary and reckless belligerency, and to some degree 
unreason, that often characterizes a mass of workers suddenly transferred 
from conditions of abject weakness, to the state of strength, their newly 
discovered power, found in organization. 
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It is a severe trial of moral fiber when men who one day are ordered 
about and otherwise treated as serfs find themselves the next day able 
through their joint will to confront, with equal force, their tyrannical mas- 
ters. Through this stage the Italian wage-workers in several of our Amer- 
ican States are now passing. They are of themselves and with the tuition 
of their fellow- workers learning the lesson practically which Italy’s Emi- 
gration Commissioner says they should be taught theoretically. His advice 
on this point they may recognize as correct, even though it be somewhat 
belated. 

The conversion in our country of our poorest class of South European 
laborers from serfdom to freedom is a social phenomenon in America most 
encouraging to all of our wage-workers. It teaches that there is to be no 
permanently degraded class of laborers in this country. The civilization of 
our masses forbids the thought. That civilization is practically expressed 
by them in the institution of trade unionism. In every place where the 
immigrant goes to work he finds that it is the trade union which establishes 
standards of wages and living conditions, which assimilates the foreigner in 
American life, and which sanctions and nourishes in the working class, 
thoughts of independence, mutual protection, and a democratic citizenship 
making for the common uplift. 





THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST 
THE MOLDERS’ UNION. 


Journal (March) to be certain of the facts contained in an article it 
publishes charging criminal conspiracy to slug union molders against 
the Allis-Chalmers Company in Milwaukee and the National Foundrymen’s 
\ssociation. 
On February 19, 1907, Peter J. Cramer, of Milwaukee, a member of a 
strike committee of the iron molders’ union, was murderously assaulted by 
rivate guards and strike-breakers in the employ of the Allis-Chalmers 
ompany. As a result of his injuries he died December 10, following. 
‘revious to his death, suit for damages on his behalf was entered against 
he company and various parties to the assault upon him. Through the 
facts brought out in the court trying the case, a wide-spread conspiracy, 
‘tending over a year or more, was shown to exist, having for its purpose 
the beating up of striking molders, the intimidation of persons friendly to 
the molders, and the creation of disturbances to be used as grounds for 
injunctions against the union men. After Mr. Cramer’s death his widow 


sontinued the suit. 
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The company, realizing the weight of evidence against it and its 
agents, made settlement out of court, and efforts were made to prevent the 
records from becoming public. 

A representative of the International Molders’ Union was sent to 
Milwaukee to conduct an examination of the court records in the Cramer 
case and to investigate the many cases of serious assault on members of the 
local union who had gone on strike May 1, 1906, the most prominent shop 
concerned being that of the Allis-Chalmers Company. 

The union attorney’s books showed that the number of assaults upon 
union molders was more than two hundred. In most cases the professional 
sluggers and gun men left the city immediately after attacking union men, 
the circumstances of their leaving suggesting collusion with the local 
authorities, but the attorney for the union succeeded in obtaining arrests 
and convictions of more than forty of them for unlawful acts. These in- 
cluded assaults of various guards on union men up to the murderous attack 
on Mr. Cramer. Two men who had been imported from Chicago by a 
strike-breaking firm testified that they received $20 a day for their services, 
their only work being to beat up union molders. They had been taken 
about Milwaukee so that the union men to be assaulted might be shown 
them. They were arrested with lists of union men’s names in their posses- 
sion who were to be slugged. They were deported by the city authorities. 
Many attacks of a cowardly and brutal nature were made by several 
strike-breakers on union men caught singly and defenseless. 

The .Volders’ Journal prints columns of the testimony in court support- 
ing its charges in many such cases and others. Its article concludes with 
the following passages: 

With a solid foundation of evidence taken from the court records connecting the 
National Founders’ Association, the Allis-Chalmers Company, and other foundrymen 
of Milwaukee, Wis., with the numerous and long-continued acts of violence toward 
union molders, it is necessary to take a wider grasp of the situation which had led to 
attempted murder, and a general reign of lawlessness for more than a year on the part 
of the private detectives and strike-breakers employed by the foundrymen, many of 
whom were also contract men with the National Founders’ Association. 

Previous to the Milwaukee strike, which began May 1, 1906, the National Found- 
ers’ Association had adopted a spirit of bitter antagonism toward the International 
Molders’ Union. This association had organized a secret service corps, and employed 
private detective agencies, as indicated by Herr’s testimony, and borne out in the 
President’s report to the association’s annual conventions, in which at each recurring 
convention he boasted of the effectiveness of this feature of the association’s activities. 
The National Founders’ Association had also recruited a corps of strike-breakers, enter- 
ing into individual contracts with them, which specified the wages to be paid for the 
period of one year, and requiring the strike-breaker to go from foundry to foundry as 
directed by the officers of the association. 

These men were shipped to localities where there was a molders’ strike, and used 
partly to fill the strikers’ places, partly to intimidate union molders, and partly to fur- 
nish indications of lawlessness, which would enable the foundrymen to secure injunc 
tions restraining the strikers from doing anything which might advance their interests 

In the winter of 1905-6 the association’s Secretary, a man named Briggs, had issued 
a circular to all members of the National Founders’ Association, copies also being sen! 
to other foundrymen, informing them that the molders would probably ask for a: 
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alvance in wages in the spring of 1906. In the circular they were advised to resist any 
request for higher wages, the closing words reading: 

‘‘My purpose in writing is merely to put you and your neighbor on your guards that 
you may be considering how to deal with this thing when it comes up. In my judg- 
ment the best plan to adopt is to keep your fair-minded man well paid and satisfied, du/ 
don't increase any minimum wage rate. Many of these requests have already been 
refused, and the only way to prevent a successful outcome of the plan of this union is to 
hop it off behind the ears before it gets time to grow, Yours very truly, 

(The italics are ours. ) “O. P. BRIGGs,”’ 

The cost of living had been advancing rapidly, and in the spring of 1906 the 
molders in the great majority of foundry centers and towns asked for an advance in 
wages. 

Strikes occurred in a number of cities, and it was evident from the beginning that 
the National Founders’ Association was determined to prevent the molders from secur- 
ing any advance in wages, and that they hoped in addition to deal a death blow to the 
International Molders’ Union. 

Hundreds of circulars and letters issued by the association at that time demon- 
strate these facts. 

The association’s greatest efforts were seemingly put forth in Milwaukee, Wis., 
where a number of foundries, in addition to the Allis-Chalmers shops, had been struck. 
Headquarters were opened up and one or more of the association's representatives were 
almost continuously in the city. 

The striking molders were attacked from several points. Many of them were 
arrested on charges of disturbing the peace, assault, and contempt of court, the mold- 
ers’ attorney, Mr. W. B. Rubin, having defended more than two hundred such cases, In 
over 95 per cent of these the union moiders were discharged, and in no instance was 
any union molder found guilty of carrying concealed weapons. 

Continuous efforts were being made to aggravate union molders, so that they could 
be charged with lawlessness, and the forty odd cases of National Founders’ Association 
strike-breakers, sluggers, and private detectives found guilty of crimes varying from 
carrying concealed weapons to assault with intent to kill, which has been repreduced 
from the court records, gives evidence of the extent to which these men were employe:| 
to precipitate breaches of the peace. 

There were deeper motives in these tactics, however, than the mere arrest or con- 
viction of a union molder. The National Founders’ Association and the foundrymen 
desired to secure injunctions from the courts, and evidence of lawlessness on the union 
molders’ part was required. 

With the small army of thugs and cut-throats—many of whom had criminal 
records—at their command it was not difficult to present alleged evidence on which 
injunctions could be secured, and six of these were issued, including one by Judge 
Quarles, of the United States District Court. This injunction was afterward dissolved 
through the efforts of Attorney W. B. Rubin.* 

Finding that the injunctions did not drive the striking molders back to work or 
disrupt their union, desperate tactics, including the beating up of union men and the 
maiming of the strike committee, were determined upon. 

The brutes who had been hired to do this work were guaranteed protection, and 
their fines were always paid when they were found guilty. 

The majority of those committing assaults upon union molders, however, were 
never apprehended, for as soon as a murderous job had been done they were shipped 
out of town, and taken care of while away. 

Mr. W. B. Rubin, who was the union’s attorney throughout the strike,and who prosecuted the 
case to a successful conclusion, and secured the evidence which uncovered the criminal conspi- 

» beat up and maim union molders which is now being exposed, succeeded in having Judge 

+ dissolve .he injunction which he had issued. This was the second Federal injunction against a 

nion to be dissolved since American Judges have issued injunctions, and also the second labor in- 

1 to be dissolved in Wisconsin, the other one having been issued and dissolved by Judge Dick, of 
e court, in which case Mr. Rubin was also the attorney for the union affected. 
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Time and again, after a union molder had been slugged, the thugs were compli- 
mented for their work, and always retained in service, as shown by the record, the 
only one discharged being the guard who objected to the brutality of the attack upon 
Harvey; and who for this evidence of humane feeling was discharged by Herr. 

This reign of lawlessness and terrorism was maintained for over a year. Guards 
spies, and strike-breakers were being continuously arrested and found guilty of carrying 
concealed weapons and committing aggravated assaults, and yet their employers, the 
foundrymen and the National Founders’ Association, made no effort to stop them 
Instead, the ablest attorneys were employed in their defense, and when found guilt, 
their fines were paid, and they remained at the employment which had been assigned 
to them. 

These tactics are not exceptional on the employers’ part during industrial dis- 
putes. Unfortunately they have been extensively used, but it has generally been impos 
sible to produce evidence in court, as in this case, which would substantiate the facts 
which striking workmen in hundreds of instances have known to be true. 

Powerful financial and political influences have shielded the guilty employer 
while they used their mercenaries in much the same manner as did the barons of feud 
times, to carry out their private vengeance. 

The press has frequently been a friendly medium through which to tell exaggerated 
stories of lawlessness on the part of striking workmen, which has been fostered 
brought to a head by the agen/s provocateurs hired by the employers. 

The case of McBride, already referred to, furnishes an illustration of how th 
things are done. Suspected of being a union molder, he was taken out of the foun 
and plied with liquor until stupefied. The detectives then telephoned to a place where 
some of the strikers were, and posing as union sympathizers informed the men that there 
was a drunken scab in a saloon, and a good opportunity to beat him up. 

The public mind has been filled with reports of union lawlessness, but it has | 
given no opportunity of knowing the desperate conditions forced upon striking w 
men when the employers determine upon the destruction of their union. 

In the strike which has been considered, no limit short of murder was placed u; 
the hirelings who were employed by the Allis-Chalmers Company or the National 


Founders’ Association. They intended to defeat the union molders, regardless of the 
law and regardless of price. 
The record is au unsavory and disgraceful one, but it is merely a page, simil 


ir to 


many others, which are contained in the records of corporate lawlessness and vengeance 
when opposition crosses the path. 

This history of crime fostered and abetted by foundrymen of Milwaukee and the 

he 


National Founders’ Association, and based upon court records, is an evidence of th 
extent to which employers will go in their efforts to defeat union workmen struggling 


to elevate their standard of living. 
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“My BROTHER’S KEEPER.” 


By H. B. PERHAM, 


Eighth Vice-President, American Federation of Labor. 


+ THE organized worker were to give 

| up his efforts to defend himself and 

his fellows against injustice, abandon 

his union, allow his employer to pay 

any wages the employer chose to offer, 

permit the professional class to continue to 

make the laws for the people and administer 

them, what then would become of the 
United States? 

Many people have recently expressed 
their opinion in the public prints that or- 
ganized labor, on account of the dynamite 
disclosures, has reached a crisis in its his- 
tory. Those who have given an expression 
to such an opinion are, of course, not a 
part of organized labor; they might be 
likened to hermits living among the snow- 
clad mountain peaks and not in any wise 
familiar with the lives led by common 
people. The men of labor are working as- 
siduously for their cause, well knowing that 
in their organizations rests their only hope 
for anything like fair treatment and proper 
consideration, the one and only method by 
which their interests can and will be pro- 
tected, and the machinery by which their 
eventual emancipation will be worked out. 
Their organizations having been purified 
in the furnace of actual experience are at 
the present moment as clean as human 
agencies can make them, and compare 
splendidly with any other function organ- 
ized by buman beings. They know that 
organized labor has fewer representatives 
in the penitentiaries than have the banks, 
the bar, or even the pulpit, although the 
workers outnumber the professions better 
than ten to one. 

A man entirely dissociated from unions 


and i:nion men might be led to believe that 
because two members of organized labor 
forge: its teachings and became bomb 
thro.-ers, all organized labor was to blame 
for the crime, but he would have to live up 
inth« mountains to hold that theory very 
long. As the old saying goes, ‘‘There are 
black sheep in every flock,’’ and of course 
that pplies to the organized millions in the 


Wage -arners’ class. 





Let us suppose for argument’s sake that 
the unions have become impaired for some 
cause not now apparent. To whom else 
would the wage-earner look for protection? 
The answer is, he would look in vain. The 
protective tariff does not in any way pro- 
tect the wage-earner. If it did, surely such 
conditions as now obtain in the steel in- 
dustry would not be possible. Men employed 
by the United States Steel Corporation or 
its subsidiaries have not been allowed to 
organize for many years. It has been aclear 
case of ‘‘No union man need apply’’ ever 
since the Homestead affray in the ’'90s, 
and most of the dynamiting that took place 
last year was but another phase of that 
same situation. In between those epochal 
disturbances prevailing conditions for the 
tariff protected iron worker are fairly 
described in the report just published by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The conditions surrounding the worker 
who toils seven days per week, gets $1.35 
per day, and suffers the tortures of hell 
every minute, can be more easily imagined 
than described. 

The condition in the protected textile in- 
dustry now being brought to a focus at 
Lawrence, Mass., aided by a splendidly 
equipped force of militia, is only another 
case in point. 

These two highly protected industries are 
sufficient for an example, but if that is not 
deemed enough to point the moral, there 
are hundreds of others that can be cited. 

Congress has fixed the tariffs upon a so- 
called protective basis, the chief reason or 
excuse advanced therefor being that fair 
wages might be paid. It has never taken 
it upon itself to see that fair wages were 
really paid, and the theory upon which the 
protective tariff is based consequently re- 
solves itself into a national fraud. 

The result of such legislation is that we 
now have over 6,000 millionaires parading 
their wealth and importance before an 
astonished world, and several millions of 
industriously inclined, law-abiding work- 
ing people living from hand to mouth, 
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constantly wondering what further misery 
fate has in store for them. 

The influential citizens who are charged 
with the administration of the laws, whose 
environment has been too close to corpora- 
tions and the employing class for the com- 
fort of the common people, whose sympa- 
thies are naturally with the good stewards 
who have got things as against those who 
are in want, are constituting themselves a 
factor for new and perhaps astonishing 
conditions. Their assumption of powers 
not delegated to them by the law in declar- 
ing legislative acts unconstitutional and 
consequently null and void, their meddling 
in trade disputes by issuing injunctions 
that favor the employers and damage the 
workers, their imprisonment for contempt 
of court of men on strike who were never 
present in court except when they came up 
to be sentenced, and even then had com- 
mitted no crime nor what could reasonably 
be deemed a slight offense, and many other 
arbitrary acts are gradually causing the 
courts to lose the confidence of the common 
people. 

The daily press, which should be the 
popular mouthpiece and faithful recorder of 
current events apparently bears evidence of 
censorship by the gentlemen of big busi- 
ness, not particularly in their editorial ut- 
terances, but in the character and quality 
of news permitted to be published. Matters 
that would help and encourage the common 
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people are not published; stuff derogatory 
to the labor unions and their leaders are 
given very prominent space. Articles care. 
fully devised to smooth the way for the 
employing class toward profitable exploita- 
tion greet the eye on every page, excepting 
perhaps the comics, and even they are not 
always immune. 

The principal objects of this Government 
in the beginning of things worth while 
were to establish justice for the people and 
insure domestic tranquillity; that is, if the 
preamble to our Constitution is to be taken 
in good faith. It can not be gainsaid that 
justice has not as yet been established. and 
were it not for the organizations of labor 
and the hopeful, helpful, constructive work 
they have done, are doing, and mean to do, 
it is altogether probable that domestic tran- 
quillity could not so steadily be maintained. 

It is as reasonable and as patriotic to re- 
mark that this Republic is resting upon the 
brink of a precipice as it is to say that 
organized labor has reached a crisis in its 
affairs. 

If the views of Post, Kirby, Otis, et al., 
were to be accepted by the common people, 
and the labor unions as a consequence 
emasculated, this country would not take 
very long to journey from a republic to an 
empire. When that time approaches, the 
secret passwords into many of the unions 
will most likely be, ‘‘God Save the United 
States.’’ 









District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, J. J. Cunningham, P. F. 
Duffy, Frank H. McCarthy. 

District No. l.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsy!vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, H. L. Eichelberger, Cal Wyatt, William 
Bork, Henry Streifier, H. T. Keating, Hugh Frayne, 
J. D. Pierce. 

District No. I|—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, William E. Terry, Chas. A. Miles. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Thos. H.Flynn, John J. 
Keegan, John L., Lewis. 










DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,630 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iow North 

Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manit« ba. 
Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, John D. ( bbuck. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kans 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Sim A. Bramlette. 


Texas, 


District No. Vil.—Iinter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyo: g, Colo 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idah 
District No, Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Vashing 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province 
Columbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, Jos. P. Sorensen 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 


British 
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AN EFFECTIVE RAILROAD STRIKE. 


By J. W. KLINE, 


Chairman, Joint Federation of Striking Employes of the Illinois Central and Harriman Lines. 


Rights.’’ This is the slogan of the 

trade unions that are on strike on 
the Illinois Central and Harriman lines, 
and we want the public to know something 
about it. The sentiment expressed in these 
three words has brought down the wrath 
of the Wall street brokers and other un- 
comfortably rich men upon the heads of 
30,000 employes on these roads. No en- 
lightened trade unionists doubt for a 
minute that the railroad managers have a 
federation that is governed by a set of rules 
that does not allow one of its affiliated roads 
to act independently unless given permis- 
sion by the others. 

This has been proven time and again to 
the satisfaction of committees in their 
annual conferences. (It may be a gentle- 
man’s agreement, but it’s in force.) This 
was proven to the satisfaction of the feder- 
ated committee when notices were given the 
various managers of the Harriman lines 
and Illinois Central to meet them for the 
purpose of drawing up a joint agreement 
for the ensuing year, and was promptly 
and systematically refused by them as well 
as by all other lines after the strike went 
on, until for some reason, yet unexplained, 
the Rock Island and Texas Pacific signed 
the joint agreement. 

The requests of the joint committee were, 
as usual, a matter for the company and the 
Committee to adjust in conference. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt, the gentleman in whom all 
auth ty had been placed by the company, 
Shatec? all precedents by holding the pro- 
posec. contract up to the public through the 
Associated Press in detail and dissecting it 
from the company’s standpoint. We found 
that * newspaper trust (especially the 
Hears: papers) was against us—nothing 
unusual. The American people know there 
are always two sides to a question, but they 
got on.» one side of it in detail. 

The general officers involved in the strike 


“Peignts.” Federation, and Human 


went the limit to avoid aclash. They ar- 
ranged a conference with Mr. Kruttschnitt 
in San Francisco, and after a conference of 
three hours Mr. Kruttschnitt informed us 
that he had weighed the matter, he had 
considered the public, he realized that it 
would be a calamity, but he stated plainly 
and emphatically that he or his managers 
would not confer with a federation of em- 
ployes on account of their strength. He 
vankly admitted that the company couldf 
handle one craft but they could not control a 
federation of crafts. An honest admission, 
which he dafe not deny. 

Discriminations were being practiced, old 
men whose pensions would be due in a few 
years were displaced by younger men, and 
many indignities heaped upon them by 
subordinates of the company, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the men were working 
under a contract that prohibited these 
violations. Our contracts on the Harriman 
lines the last few years have been a joke; 
the frequent violations of them by the 
company is what organized the federation 
for protection. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the men voted 
to strike rather than have their unions put 
to death by slow torture. They would 
rather take the honorable means of fight- 
ing for their existence than the hu miliat- 
ing position of submitting to such treatment. 
The general officers tried to avoid the strike; 
the managers forced the issue; they chose 
the time and selected the battleground. 
Thirty thousand men could do nothing but 
accept the challenge, and one of the most 
gigantic struggles of recent years was on. 

The company, realizing that we would 
make a magnificent showing in our walk- 
out, reduced the force to minimize the 
strike. Nealy 100 per cent obeyed the call. 
Out of the 30,000 employes, less than 500 
have deserted us, and they are mostly the 
unskilled. Figuring five to a family, there 
are 150,000 people involved. 
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The heaviest business men of New Or- 
leans asked the general officers to confer 
with them, and in doing so they informed 
us that the commercial interests of New 
Orleans were badly crippled. Other busi- 
ness men informed us that the business in 
the strike zone was paralyzed, remem- 
bering the words of Mr. Kruttschnitt in 
his conference at San Francisco, when he 
practically said, ‘‘The public be d——..’’ 

The traveling public condemn the man- 
agement. Employes of the transportation 
brotherhoods know not whether they will 
get back home dead or alive when they 
leave for work. Side tracks arc full of 
dead engines and bad order cars; wherever 
they can get them repaired under cover 
they do it, proving conclusively that the 
strike is effective. 

According to Governor Brewer of Mis- 

sissippi, when the strike was four months 
in progress the Illinois Central (according 
to the statement made by their President ) 
had lost $17,000,000, $15,000,000 of which 
was reimbursed them from other sources. 
Watch the Wall street reports of the earn- 
ings of the struck roads, and we must con- 
clude the Governor told the truth. This is 
evidence of a strong federation of railroads, 
which has possibly kept them out of the 
hands of a receiver. 
* If you should ask the striker whether he 
means to give up, he will say, never, until 
the same privileges are accorded the wage- 
earners by the managers as they enjoy them- 
selves; namely, the privilege of federating. 
We did not ask the railroad companies the 
privilege of organizing a federation. It was 
organized without their consent, and we 
don’t purpose to ask the employer whether 
we can federate or not. The men will fight 
and never surrender until the company 
meets them on equal terms or the roads go 
into the hands of a receiver. 

The men are well satisfied with the prog- 
ress made. We are fighting heavy odds. 
We are at a disadvantage. The company 
gets reimbursements from the federated 
railroads, our men stand on the picket line 
in all kinds of weather, shivering but loyal, 
thinking possibly some big hearted trade 
unionist will donate enough to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

We are fighting a money trust, a rail- 

road trust, a newspaper trust, and seemingly 
a Federal judiciary. We are determined to 
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win. The public, so far as they have beet 
advised through public meetings and com- 
munications in a large majority of cas s, 
have taken a decided stand in the interest 
of the strikers. The management has ec 
sorted to small things to defeat us. 7) 
have tried to inject religion into the fight to 
separate the men. They scared Goverior 
Brewer of Mississippi by telling him th 
was a Socialistic movement. 

This has been a clean-cut battle; the men 
have remained loyal, law-abiding citizens 
The first rioting was caused by the Illinois 
Central running a train load of gun men, 
professional strike- breakers and thugs, into 
McComb City, Miss., for the purpose of 
starting a riot, so they could get an injunc- 
tion and the militia, and they were success- 
ful. The facts in the case the company da 
not make public. This statement was given 
the general officers by the Governor of 
Mississippi. The clergy in a great many 
places have been on the platform speaking 
in the interest of the strikers and commend- 
ing them for their manly conduct. Re- 
ligious conventions have passed resolutions 
in our favor, and it is our straightforward, 
law-abiding attitude that is going to win us 
a decisive victory. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL—A FEW EPIGRAMS. 
By JUNIE MCCREE, 
President, White Rats Actors’ Union of Amer 


Labor is the foundation of capital. 


Labor is the alarm clock that awakens 
capital from its sleep of idleness. 


Without labor, capital becomes tuber- 
cular. 


When labor fiddles, capital dances 


The song of labor is received wit! the 
applause of capital. 

When labor halts, capital goes to be« and 
sends for a doctor. 

Labor is the rain from heaven, that 


nourishes the seed of capital. 


Capital is the harvest froma health) crop 
of labor. 


The crop of labor is made healthy ’y the 
morning dew of unionism. 


Capital without trusts is a wande: 
Labor without unionism is a slave 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL SOCIALIST PROPOSITION. 


By JOHN MORRISON. 


in the February issue of the AMERI- 

CAN FEDERATIONIST, and I must say 

that your article on ‘‘Public Opinion’’ 
is one of the best articles I have ever read 
on that subject, and it clearly demonstrates 
the fact that the only way results can be 
obtained favorable to labor in righting 
wrongs is through the organization into 
unions of the people having the grievances 
and through those organizations, with the 
aid of other organizations, forcing the em- 
ployers to grant just wages and conditions 
ofemployment and by united action of those 
organizations enforcing remedial legislation. 

Your editorial in reference to the dese- 
eration of the national flag is clear cut and 
positive and does not leave those making 
the statements a leg to stand on. 

“The man higher up’’ outcry and the 
‘You,too, Senator Heyburn,’’ which should 
ve considered together, are very strong and 
very good. You certainly clean up Senator 
Heyburn in good shape. 

Your article on ‘‘Socialistic Methods ver- 

sus Trade Union Methods,’’ while you 
show up clearly the methods of the Social- 
ists and show the real reason of their oppo- 
sition to the American Federation of Labor 
and its officers, in my opinion fails to bring 
out, so that the average reader can grasp 
and understand it, what the Socialists pro- 
pose as a remedy, and what form of govern- 
ment they purpose to establish. You just 
touch upon that subject on page 140 as 
follows: 
_*‘To theeventual form of society for which 
Socialists allege they yearn, however, trade 
unionists, in general, find themselves un- 
able to give support, since as a matter of 
tact that form has for forty years been 
steadily undergoing the changes of dissolv- 
ing views.’’ 

To my mind, the best way to make the 
people understand the folly and the liberty 
destroying effect of Socialism is to clearly 
define what Socialism is and what the So- 


Clalistic parties of this and other countries 
Stand for. 


| READ over very carefully the articles 


All Socialists agree upon one general 
fundamental proposition as a remedy, and 
that is that the land, the means of produc- 
tion, transportation and exchange shall be 
owned by the Government; the meaning of 
which is that the Government shall be the 
only employer, and that it shall be the only 
landlord; that everybody shall work for the 
Government, and that, therefore, each per- 
son shall be assigned to a position under 
the Government from which he can not 
resign or quit, and he, therefore, becomes 
a serf attached to that locality where he is 
assigned by the Government to spend the 
rest of his days as an employe thereof, un- 
less those in authority at the head of the 
Government see fit to transfer him to an- 
other locality or to another position. 
Therefore human liberty must necessarily 
be abolished wherever a Socialistic form of 
government is established. 

Tie National Platform 
party states as follows: 

‘Private ownership in land and the 
means of production used for exploitation 
is the rock upon which all class rule is 
built.”’ 

The New York State Platform of the 
Socialist party makes the following declara- 
tion: 

‘*The Socialist party advocates a radical 
change in the scheme of modern society. It 
claims that the business of providing the 
people with the necessities of their lives, 
the management of our main industries, is 
a social function and not a subject of 
private enterprise. 

‘*The Socialist party demands that all the 
social instruments of production, such as 
lands, mines, railroads, factories, and 
modern machinery, and all industries 
which have reached the state of monopoly 
be owned by the people collectively and 
used by them for the common good, thus 
doing away with all the evils of private 
ownership, monopolies, trusts, wage labor, 
competition, exploitation, corruption, class 
wars, poverty, and destitution. This is the 
ultimate aim of Socialism.’’ 


of the Socialist 
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It further states, under general demands, 
the following: 

‘*Public ownership of all the means of 
transportation, communication, and ex- 
change.’’ 

I think the more the fact is brought out 
that the Socialists wish to abolish private 
ownership in everything and destroy the 
reward for individual effort, the quicker the 
theory will become unpopular. 

In the Socialistic vote recently cast, it is 
safe to say that not over 5 per cent of them 
are believers in the Socialistic theory of 
government, but is purely a negative vote 
as a protest against things as they are, and 
against the present political parties as they 
now are managed. In that protest there is 
general agreement by all thinking men. 

While dealing with this question and the 
opposition manifested by the Socialists to 
the Civic Federation and organizations of 
that character, I wish to call attention to 


the fact that the Socialistic party of this 
and other countries have within their folds 
a large number of men who are wealthy and 
of the ‘‘non-producing’’ class. Their money 
and services are accepted and they are hon- 
ored by the Socialist parties and their 
members, while at the same time they 
claim to be conducting a ‘‘class conscious’’ 
movement. 

The laws and the rules of the Socialist 
party permit sections of the party to be 
formed with one-quarter of the members 
being ‘‘non-producers’’ and ‘‘non-wage- 
workers.’’ I think this will be found in their 
laws now. 

While they are denouncing the labor 
leaders for attending a gathering such as 
the Civic Federation, on the grounds that 
there are capitalists connected with and 
attending such meetings, they themselves 
accept capitalists into full membership into 
their own party. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1912. 


April 27, Philadelphia, Pa., National Print Cut- 
ters’ Association of America. 

May 2, New York, N. Y., Amalgamated Lace 
Curtain Operatives of America. 

May 7, Chicago, IIl., Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America. 

May 29, Omaha, Nebr., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

June 3, Toronto, Canada, International Associa- 
tion of Marble Workers. 

June 3, Boston, Mass., Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

June 10, Detroit, Mich, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

June 10-15, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America. 

June 10, Little Rock, Ark., International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of 
America. 

June 10, Minneapolis, Minn., Ceramic, Mosaic, 
and Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

June 17, Rogersville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

June —, Grand Rapids, Mich., International 
Union of Journeymen Horgeshoers of the United 
States and Canada. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 8, Peoria, I1]., Theatrical Stage Employes 
International Alliance. 

July 9, Hamilton, Ontario, Can., International 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union. 

July 15, Victor, Colo., Western Federation of 
Miners. 


July 16, Columbus, Ohio, Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 16, Belleville, Ill., Stove Mounters’ Inter- 
national Union. 

July 20, Belleville, N. J., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July or August, ——, National Association of 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 

August —, Indianapolis, Ind., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

August 5, New York, N. Y., International Asso- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

August 12-17, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Typographical Union. 

August 19-24, Denver, Colo., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 26, Cleveland, Ohio, International Broth- 
erhood of Roofers, Composition, Damp and Water- 
proof Workers of the United States and Canaca 

August —, Chicago, I1l., Brotherhood of Kail- 
road Freight Handlers. 

September —, Boston, Mass., United Association 
ot Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada 

September 2-3-4, Salt Lake City, Utah, Na 
Federation of Post-office Clerks. 

September 9, St. Louis, Mo., Coopers’ Inte 
tional Union of North America. 

September 9, Blue Island, Ill., Internationa: 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Allian 

September 9, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

Second week in September, Denver, Colo., In- 
ternational Union of the United Brewery Workmen 


Internationa! 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


These are momentous times and opportunities for the workers of our 
country. Everywhere the organized toilers should take 
LABOR-CONGRESS advantage of them and achieve results. We are on the 
THE a verge of the Presidential and Congressional campaign. 
In a few months it will be in full swing. With organ- 
ized labor it will be a continuation of the campaign begun years ago, but 
which must be carried on with greater vigor and persistence than ever. 

Remember that the Atlanta Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor by unanimous vote made the following emphatic declaration and 
instructions: 

“The Executive Council is hereby further autnorized and directed 
to take such further action as its judgment may warrant to secure the 
enactment of such legislation at the forthcoming session of Congress as 
shall secure the legal status of the organized movement of the wage- 
workers for freedom from unjust discrimination in the exercise of their 
natural, normal, and constitutional rights through their voluntary 
associations. 

‘And the Executive Council is further authorized and directed that 
in the event of a failure on the part of Congress to enact the legislation 
which we herein seek at the hands of the Congress and the President, 
to take such action as in its judgment the situation may warrant in the 
presidential and congressional election of 1912.”’ 

This declaration was the last word of the organized labor movement of 
America upon the important questions at issue now before Congress, and in 
the coming campaign, and coming as it does from out of the hearts and 
minds of the workers of our country, expressed through their representa- 
tives in the American Federation of Labor Convention, it behooves all 
workers to be up and doing, to make every preparation to be an active 
power and influence in determining the coming election. There are now 
ifteen trade union card-holding members of Congress. There is no reason 
in the world why that number should not be doubled in the next Congress. 

Men of Labor, organize, and do your full duty. 





'n December 30, last, Justice Daniel Thew Wright, of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, began taking testimony in 
open court in a renewal of what is known as the Gompers- 
Mitchell- Morrison contempt case, his proceedings being 
had pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on May 15, 1911, the concluding paragraph of which read: 
‘The judgment of the Court of Appeals is reversed and the case remanded with 


THE 
CONTEMPT 
CASE. 
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remand the case to that court with direction that the contempt proceedings instituted 
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by the Buck’s Stove & Range Company be dismissed, but without prejudice to the 
power and right of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to punish by a proper 


proceeding, contempt, if any, committed against it.’’ 


Justice Wright, on May 16, 1911, the day following the Supreme 
Court’s decision, appointed J. J. Darlington, Daniel Davenport, and James 
H. Beck, who had been counsel for the Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Clarence B. Wilson, District Attorney for the District of Columbia, as a 
‘‘committee’’ to ascertain whether there existed reasonable ground to believe 
the defendants were guilty of contempt of court, and if so, to formulate 


charges. The committee brought charges. 


Among the witnesses examined were Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration Daniel J. Keefe, formerly Vice-President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; James O'Connell, Vice-President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Andrew Furuseth, President of the International Seamen's 
Union; Samuel DeNedrey, former editor of Zhe 7rade Unionist; Arthur E. 
Holder, member of the Legislative Committee, American Federation of 
Labor; Congressman W. B. Wilson, former Secretary of the United Mine 
Workers of America; Thomas F. Tracy, Secretary of the Union Label 
Trades Department, American Federation of Labor; John H. Lorch, ex- 
President Central Labor Union, Washington, D. C.; Congressman Wm. 
Sulzer, of New York, and a number of clerks and attaches of the head- 


quarters of the American Federation of Labor. 


President Gompers was on 


the stand three days; Secretary Morrison, three and a half day ; Vice 


President Mitchell two and a half days. 


A number of the incidents in the examination of the witnesses and the 


accused were significant of the animus of the counsel employed agai 


t 
inst 


the unions and illustrative of the attitude of the court against them. 
One feature of the examination of Mr. Morrison is worthy of note 


hin 


Attorney Davenport, for the Anti-Boycott Association, questioned him 
relative to the word ‘‘allegiance,’’ which occurs in the obligation of the 
typographical union, of which, as all know, Mr. Morrison is a member. The 
inference of Attorney Davenport was clearly to the effect that the word 
‘“‘allegiance’’ in the typographical obligation was inimical to American 
citizenship. The introductory paragraph to the typographical obligatio: 
states specifically that the obligation refers only to the printing trades, and 
by no stretch of imagination could the obligation be construed as vitiating 
the loyalty, fealty, or devotion of its members to the Government of t! 


United States. 


The wording of the obligation of the International Typographic 
Union came up fora ‘‘mare’s nest’’ criticism in sentimental newspape: 
several years ago. The point was taken up by the officials of the union an 
later at its annual convention, with the result in the end that no new: 
paper of any standing was left to find fault with it, while the general pu! 
lic never displayed the slightest interest in the ridiculous make-believe fi! 
on it, ‘‘thrown’’ by certain patriots of the Kirby stamp. 


On the witness stand President Gompers declared that in the enti: 
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‘ourt proceedings in the original Buck’s Stove and Range Company injunc- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor and its officers endeavored to make 
this a test case before the courts of all the principles involved, and that, as 
i matter of fact, as soon as the injunction became operative, on December 
23, 1907, the boycott, by the American Federation of Labor and its officers, 
of the company in question, terminated; that the contention was for the 
constitutional right of free speech and free press, and that the injunction 
issued by Justice Gould was in excess of the power of the courts to issue, 
inasmuch as it invaded these guaranteed rights; that these contentions were 
borne out by Justice Gould’s opinion when issuing the injunction; that the 
injunction was modified to that degree by the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and fully sustained by the dissenting opinion of Chief 
Justice Shepard. Upon cross-examination the following concluding ques- 
tions and answers ensued: 

By Mr. Darlington: 

Question: Let me invite your attention to the concluding paragraph of the charges 
under which you are now before the court: 

‘‘With regard to each and every of the acts, statements and publications above set 
forth, the said Samuel Gompers asserted, and it may be he then believed, that the injunc- 
tion was not binding upon him because of what he claimed to be his constitutional right of 
free speech and a free press; and it may be, that, now that this contention upon his part has 
been determined by the Supreme Court of the United States to be unfounded, he may be 
prepared to make such due acknowledgment, apology and assurance of future submis- 
sion to the court as may sufficiently answer the necessary purpose of vindicating its 
uthority, and that of the law.”’ 

Did you answer or plead to that because, without advising yourself, of what the 
Supreme Court had decided, when it was thus called to your attention by the very 

harges you were called upon to answer? 

A. (Mr. G.) Where were you reading? 

Q. (Mr. D.) The concluding paragraph here (indicating). 

A. (Mr. G.) My understanding of it was—my understanding of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, only casually obtained, was that it did not decide 

pon the question of the right of free speech and free press, and I interpret that last 

paragraph of the committee which presented the charges as simply an effort to humil- 

te me and break my heart and break my spirit, and it was athing that I was not 
lined to permit. 

Q. (Mr.D.) You consider an invitation to you to recognize a decision by the Supreme 

urt of the United States as final and an offer to govern your conduct in accordance 
h it in the future, as an effort to humiliate you and break your heart? 

A. (Mr. G.) The very language employed was an insult. 

Q. (Mr. D.) What language? 

A. (Mr. G.) If I had been guilty—— 

Mr, Parker: Whose language? 

Q. (Mr. D.) What language was an insult? 

\. (Mr. G.) Permit me to finish my statement. 

Q. (Mr. D.) Mr. Gompers, you must answer my questions. If you want toadd any- 

ng, you can do it. 

A. (Mr. G.) Certainly, but you interrupted me by asking me another question. 

Q. (Mr, D.) Because you are not answering, I have a right to do that. 

A. (Mr. G.) I am answering as best I know how. 

Mr. D.: I submit, your Honor, we are entitled to have an answer to this question, 

owed by an explanation if he wants to make it. 

The Court: I think so. 
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Mr. G.: Mr. Darlington interrupted my answer, your Honor, by another question, 
and I think I ought to be permitted my first answer before he interrupts me with another 
question. 

The Court: The stenographer may read the pending question. 

The Stenographer (reading): ‘‘What language was an insult ?’’ 

Mr. G.: Your Honor directs that the preceding question may be read and the an- 
swer which I was not permitted to finish ? 

The Stenographer (reading): ‘‘You consider an invitation to you to recognize a 
decision by the Supreme Court of the United States as final, and an offer to govern 
your conduct in accordance with it in the future, as an effort to humiliate you and 
break your heart ? 

‘“‘A. The very language employed was an insult. 

“O,. What language ? 

“A, If I had been guilty— 

‘‘Mr. Parker (interposing). Whose language? 

“*By Mr. Darlington: 

““O. What language was an insult ?’’ 

Mr. Darlington: I said, Mr. Stenographer, ‘‘an offer to govern your conduct in 
accordance with it in the future.’’ 

Mr. Gompers: Your Honor, counselis now changing his question—two or three 
questions—before the matter which we are now considering. 

Mr. D.: Counsel is not changing his question, but merely correcting what he 
understood to be an error. 

The Court: Counsel is correcting what he understood to be an error. 

Mr. G.: The language employed by the committee, where I had been guilty of no 
wrong. If I had been guilty of wronging any man or woman or the merest child on 
earth, I would abjectly apologize and endeavor to rectify any wrong which I may have 
done; but, conscious of the fact that I have not—that my whole course has been in an 
effort to contend for the principles of free speech and free press, the offer of an apology— 
the suggestion of an apology was an insult. 

Is that an answer? 

Q. (Mr. D.) No; you have not said what the language was that you considered 
humiliating. Here are the charges. I would like tohave you take them and point out 
the words which you think humiliate you. 

A. (Mr. G.) Referring to me, the language goes on: 

‘‘He may be prepared to make such due acknowledgment, apology, and assurances 
of future submission to the court as may sufficiently answer the necessary purpose of 
vindicating its authority, and that of the law.”’ 

I had violated no law. There was an allegation that I had violated the terms of an 
injunction, the principles of which I was contending upon the ground of free speech 
and free press, and a right to the exercise thereof. 

Q. (Mr. D.) That is the only explanation you wish to give of your refusal to avail 
yourself of an opportunity offered you by the charges? 

A. (Mr. G.) I have none other to make. 

QO, (Mr. D.) You have no explanation that you wish to offer of your failure t 
examine the Supreme Court decision to see whether what the committee had said about 
it was true? 

A. (Mr. G.) I did not have the opportunity of reading it fully. 

Q. (Mr. D.) If the committee are right in their construction of that opinion, that 
the Supreme Court did deny your contention, that the doctrine of free speech and free 
press enables you to violate the injunction against such publications as you are guilt; 
of, you think it would be humiliating to you to make an apology tothe court and 
assure it that in the future you would obey its orders? 

A. (Mr. G.) It is not a question nor is the question in contention now as to what 
I shall in future do, nor am I called upon now to say what I shall do in the future. 
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simply now say I shall endeavor to contend, so long as life remains in me, for the right 
of free speech and free press, untrammeled by an injunction. 

Q. (Mr. D.) The court may consider your willingness to obey its order in the 
future a more material circumstance, Mr. Gompers; but if you do not think so, I have 
no further questions to ask you. 

A. (Mr. G.) I thank you, 


Commenting on this incident the press of the country made various 
comment, most of which sustained Mr. Gompers’ stand. The S/¢. Louis 
Republic (February 10) had this to say under the caption: 


“A Judge Who Merits Impeachment. 


‘‘We sympathize with old Sam Gompers, offered immunity for an apology, and never- 
theless sturdily refusing to bend the knee to Gesler! 

‘In all the history of contempt proceedings in this country nothing has equaled 
the severity of one Daniel Thew Wright, a judge by appointment in the Supreme Court 
f the District of Columbia. 

‘This magistrate first sentenced Gompers and his associates to prison, but the Su- 
preme Court of the United States reversed and rebuked him, and, by professional 
courtesy, sent the case back to him for adjustment. 

“Now Wright faces Gompers, and what Wright asks is an apology. This is personal 
government with a vengeance. It is not law. It is not justice. It is one man against 
another. 

‘*It is said that Gompers, refusing to accept the terms offered him, broke down and 
wept. We glory in every tear that the old man shed, but he had no excuse for emotion 
that does not appeal to every decent American citizen also. 

‘A judge in error who will trade his pride of place and opinion and the arrogance 
»f his class for an honest man’s tears ought to be impeached. 

“Is there not courage enough in the Democratic House of Representatives to 
proceed against Daniel Thew Wright? ”’ 


When Vice-President John Mitchell was on the !stand his testimony 
was of an illuminating character, and correctly stated the attitude of 
the American Federation of Labor, ‘and the actions of himself and the 
other officers thereof. In another form the question of an apology was pre- 
sented to Mr. Mitchell by the committee, and he declared that he desired to 
be judged by the evidence he gave in the case. A long colloquy ensued 
etween the court (Justice Wright) and Mr. Mitchell, of which we quote 
the following excerpts: 

The Court: Mr. Mitchell, the court has attended with interest to the testimony 
vhich you have given and from which the court is not reluctant to believe that it lies 
n your hands to bring good, enlightenment and advancement, or, on the other hand, 

reat evil, tribulations, and distress to your followers, according as the doctrines which 

yu teach and which by teaching you persuade them toembrace, agree with the princi- 

les of law and the science of social government. Lest you be apprehensive of the pur- 
»se of the questions which the court may direct to you, that purpose is in advance 
ated to be this: To evoke from you a final and sincere expression of your convictions 
this time (in view of the decisions of this and other courts) upon the point of the 
ligation of the citizen to accord obedience and submission to the orders and the judg- 
ents of the judicial tribunals of the land which are erected and maintained by the 
ople for the settlement of controversies between individuals. 

You said, during your examination, that you, yourself, had been a party to many 

junction suits. Did you ever knowany of those many injunction suits, the outcome of 
ich was satisfactory to the defeated litigant? 
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Mr. Mitchell: That is an inquiry? 

The Court: Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell: No; I have never known of any. They were always issued against 
the workingmen. 

The Court: Have you ever known any litigation, whether it be concerning injunc- 
tions or otherwise, the outcome of which was satisfactory to the defeated party? 

Mr. Mitchell: I donot know of—I have not discussed specific cases with any one 
who has been defeated, but I assume that the person defeated is not satisfied. 

The Court: How can you reconcile a right for the disappointed litigant to accord 
obedience or not, as he may choose, to the decrees of the judicial tribunals, with the 
maintenance of the law by those tribunals? Do you know a way to reconcile that? 

Mr. Mitchell: I do not understand the inquiry, if your Honor please; I do not 
understand the statement. 

The Court: How can you reconcile the claims for a right in each disappointe 
litigant to obey or not the decrees of the court which has decided his cause, with th« 
belief that the supremacy of the law can be maintained by those tribunals? 

Mr, Mitchell: I have not contended that the disappointed litigant has the right to 
disobey, at his will, the orders of the court. The contention I have made is that whe: 
an order of the court clearly invades the constitutional rights, those important constitu 
tional guarantees of freedom of speech and freedom of the press, then the citizen, not 
in furtherance of a dispute, but in furtherance of preserving those guarantees, is justifie 
in disregarding the order of the lower court inthat respect until such time as the highest 
court of the nation has passed judgment upon the principle in controversy. That is th 


contention I have made. 
The Court: What do you conceive to be the purpose of the people in establishin 
judicial tribunals for the settlement of controversies—that they shall settle the: 


or not? 

Mr. Mitchell: That they shall settle them. 

The Court: Does not that mean of necessity the adherence to those decrees | 
the defeated litigant until reversed ? 

Mr. Mitchell: If it involved, as I said—may I make a statement by way of reply 

The Court: Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell: Except in equity cases, that is not required of the citizen. In t! 
violation of a statute, as I understand the matter, the citizen may disregard the statut 
of course at his own risk; but if the courts above have declared the law to be unconsti- 
tutional, then the person so regarding the law may not be punished, and it is only 
contempt proceedings that any claim has been made that the litigant may be punish« 
for violation of the order of the court, even though the courts above may decide that 1 
authority rests with the court to issue the injunction. I say that is the general princi; 
that only applies to those in equity cases, as I understand it. 

However, I do not contend, your Honor, that the citizen has a right to make his ow 
choice as to whether he will obey orders of the court or not. I do contend that whe 
a great political question is at stake, a great question of human right, and in which 
seems to clearly violate the Constitution or the provisions of the Constitution, and 
clearly invade the rights of the citizen, that the citizen must, as a duty, do all in } 
power to have corrected the wrong that he believes the court has done—to have c 
rected the mistake he believes the court has made; and in this case—addressing mys 
particularly to it, in order that you may understand better how I felt and how I fee 
in this case it seems to me the court did go so far beyond its rights, that it so far 
aside the constitutional guarantees, that it was not only a right but a duty to disag 
with your Honor, and to proclaim to the world, first, that we believe if your Hono:’s 
decision were sustained by the court above, legislation should be enacted then to rest 
to the people the guarantees of their liberties. Fortunately, as I understand it, in ‘ 
case the Court of Appeals did modify to some extent this court’s view upon that spe 
question. 
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Before the examination of Vice-President Mitchell was concluded, 
Justice Wright addressed a question to him, and requested an answer. The 
question is incorporated in the following reply by Mr. Mitchell: 

‘Hon. DANIEL THEW WRIGHT, Associate Justice, Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

“Srr: At the close of my cross-examination in the contempt proceedings instituted 
against Mr. Gompers, Mr. Morrison, and me the Court stated that I was free, at any 
time before these proceedings close, to give expression to the Court, either orally or in 
written communication, upon the subject of the following recommendation: 

‘**The Court strongly recommends that you consider again the propriety of ac- 
quainting the Court, before these proceedings close, with your conviction whether you 
ought and whether you expect hereafter to lend adherence to the decrees of the judicial 
tribunals of the land in matters committed by law to their jurisdiction and power.’ 

‘TI have given the Court’s recommendation careful thought and serious considera- 
tiou, as a result of which I desire to say that I believe a statement by me that I ‘expect 
hereafter to lend adherence to the decrees of the judicial tribunals of the land’ would 
be subject to no other interpretation than that I had heretofore failed or refused to com- 
ply with the lawful decrees of the courts and that my evidence in this proceeding was 
not truthful and sincere and in keeping with the facts in the case. I am not willing to 
make any statement that would impugn my own testimony. Iam not willing by any 
device or subterfuge to attempt to deceive the Court or secure an acquittal by any other 
means than those of the evidence and the truthfulness of my testimony. 

‘‘Indeed, I should feel more contentment if convicted conscious of the rectitude 
of my course and the truthfulness of my evidence, than if acquitted on any other 
ground than the facts as they have been presented to the Court and the law as it has 
been enunciated by the higher tribunals. Yours respectfully, 

JOHN MITCHELL.”’ 

The editorial printed in the March, 1908, issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, reviewing the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Hatters’ case, was taken as a text for a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Honorable Wm. Sulzer, of New York, and the editorial in full 
made part of that speech. Because he incorporated therein a reference to 
the Buck’s Stove and Range Company and the speech was. largely circu- 
lated, that, too, was used as evidence against Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell, 
and Morrison. Congressman Sulzer took the stand and declared that he 
made that speech and made the editorial a part of it on his own voli- 
tion, with the purpose of giving the subject the widest publicity in the 
interests of the people. His testimony closed the case. 

Then began the argument, Mr. Darlington arguing for the prosecution 
against Messrs. Gompers and Morrison, and Mr. Wilson against Mr. 
Mitchell, Judge Alton B. Parker and Honorable J. H. Ralston arguing 
for the defendants, the closing argument being made by Committeeman 
Davenport on Friday, March 15. The arguments on both sides lasted in 

ill five days, when the court took the case under advisement. It is believed 
that a decision will be rendered within a month. 





In the February issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we published 

py of the amalgamation agreement entered into between the representa. 
tives of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and the represen- 
‘atives of the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International Union, and endorsed 
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by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. Information is 
just at hand that the amalgamation agreement upon a referendum vote hss 
been approved by the membership of the Wood Workers’ International Union. 
That organization will now become part of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners. This result is the American Federation of Labor method 
of unifying, extending, and strengthening the power of organized labor. 





The strike in Great Britain, involving over 800,000 coal miners, is an 

interesting epoch in the industrial history of that country. 
THE The remarkable unanimity with which the miners met 
_—— the problem of a minimum wage, together with their con- 
REVOLT. ; i . we 

certed action in dropping their picks, is a tribute to the 
manhood of the coal miners. The life of the British miner has been one 
long, sad story, full of deprivation and misery. Intolerable working con- 
ditions, a scanty wage, irregular empioyment and a dangerous occupation, 
make the existence of the miner one that demands the full sympathy of 
every humanitarian. 

In Germany and France also the coal miners, suffering under con- 
ditions similar to those in Great Britain, are flanking England’s 
striking miners by a monster protest against the parsimony of the 
German and French coal operators. The coal miners of America have 
been unsuccessful in negotiating satisfactory agreements to continue work 
after the expiration, on April 1, of the present agreements, and there is a 
strong probability that over half a million men will go on strike. With 
organization the miner has been able to alleviate some of the wrongs to 
which he has been subjected, and with the hope which has been inspired by 
partial success the organization of the coal miners has grown to the point 
of such effectiveness as to bring about the present vigorous protest. All 
Europe views with concern the complete stoppage of an important indus- 
try, but the principles for which the miners are contending find a respon- 
sive chord in the breasts of the peoples of the world. 

The minimum wage demand can not but appeal to all who desire fair play. 
The establishment of a condition whereby the employers can not traffic in 
humanity based on a starvation wage is not only commendable, but is in 
itself preservative of government among men. The fact that the government 
officials of Great Britain are taking an active interest in the solution 
of the problem emphasizes the powerful influence which the min- 
ers’ union is exercising upon the machinery of government. Thx 
wrongs endured by the miners of past decades has compelled them to all 
themselves so closely that their protests, when made, would be so forceful 
and inspiring as to shock the conscience of the people of England. 

The conduct of the strike is in masterful hands, and the attitude of the 
great rank and file of the miners is an impressive tribute to trade unionism 
Whatever theories may be advanced or championed, the fact that the organ 
izations can and do exercise their economic power with material benefit is 0! 
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greater concern to the workmen than abstract policies. That this is true, the 
occurrences in the industrial world during the past year in Great Britain is 
illuminating. The American Federation of Labor confidently hopes that 
the miners of England, Germany, and France will be entirely successful in 
securing their righteous demands, and extends to the struggling strikers 
across the sea the fraternal well-wishes of the men of labor of the Ameri- 
can continent. With victory for the British, German, and French miners a 
powerful influence in effecting favorable settlement will be exerted in the 
mining situation of this country. The labor movement of America is 
heartily in accord with the European coal miners in their struggle and trusts 
that the contest now on will be triumphant. 





A stock frontier yarn in the old wild flush days depicted the grewsome 

mirth that convulsed a mining camp when, after the 
PERVERSIONS ivynching of a horsethief, the coroner’s jury, composed 
pe. of local wits, found that the deceased had died of con- 
INTEREST. sumption. In fantastic imagination the author of this 

story perhaps went beyond anything known to truth in 
that line—up to that time. But, if we wait long enough, and find the proper 
circumstances of selfish interest in play, we shall find truth to be indeed 
stranger than fiction. 

On March 15, 1911, George W. Whittaker, a brakeman, while on duty 
on the front of a moving railroad yard-engine at East Buffalo, grasped a 
loose grab-iron above him and fell under the engine, which crushed his body 
to the earth. He was wedged under, so that he could not move or be lifted 
out. Laborers dug into the roadbed and cut away asleeper at the spot, and then 
while two of them dragged him by the shoulders, a third pressed down his 
body through the space thus made forits removal. During this slow process 
Whittaker lost consciousness and revived several times. Taken toa hospital, 
one of his legs was amputated. Two days later he died. An autopsy showed 
that, besides his other injuries, his spinal column had been separated from 
the pelvic bones at one of its joints and the pelvic bones so terribly crushed 
that a physician present placed his hand between two jagged fractures in 
one of them. The lower part of the victim’s body had evidently been 
paralyzed by his injuries. 

It required just eleven months for poor Whittaker’s widow to bring 
her suit for damages against the railroad company to trial—but there is 
nothing surprising in that. She testified that he had never been sick in his 
life—the couple had been married twenty-two years—and had never drank 

*xcess. Her family physician, who had known her husband for fifteen 
years, testified that Whittaker had never been what could be called ill. 
Witnesses described how the engine had crushed him. 

Now, the court and the jury might, at this point, have accepted it as a 
fact beyond peradventure that Whittaker had been killed by a thirty-ton 
locomotive. But medical science, assisted by the railroad company, ‘‘volun- 
tecred’’ a different theory. The local railroad contract surgeon, backed up 
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by hospital ‘‘book entries made by two other doctors,’’ submitted as ex- 
planations of Whittaker’s death that he had suffered from acute alcoholism, 
hardening of the arteries, and Bright’s disease, and that he had died in a 
uremic convulsion! 

The jury, however, was not deeply impressed by the doctors’ science, 
either as medical men or witnesses. It accorded Mrs. Whittaker a verdict 
for $6,175. 

A railroad man, employed on the same road as Whittaker, writes us: 

‘IT sat in court and heard all the testimony that was given, and it was so startling 
I came to the conclusion that men employed by railroad corporations will have to wake 
up, for this is only one of the many instances where the poor unfortunate brakeman is 
plotted against by the railroad conspirators in the persons of the contract doctor, con- 
scienceless attorney and sneaking claim agent, who will do anything in their power to 
defeat the ends of justice and to beat the poor widow and children out of the compensa- 
tion they are justly entitled to.’’ 


It is such cases as that of Whittaker’s widow against the railroad com- 
pany which is convincing this country that the present liability laws are 
but little better than none. The civilized world has passed on to a stage 
which can not tolerate such mockeries of justice. Workmen’s compensation 
laws must replace the obsolete, unjust, and brutal so-called employers’ 
liability laws. 





The Southwest, up as far as Kansas, las, to a greater or less extent, 
Mexican cheap labor asa problem. Dr. John J. Sippey, 
A MENACE TO of the Kansas State Board of Health, looking into 
THE COMMUNITY— . , : ae 
WHEN? the camp of Mexican laborers in that rich and civil- 
ized region, has found things not beautiful nor 
pleasant to read. He writes: 

‘*Most of the recent sporadic outbreaks of smallpox throughout the State have 
been directly traceable to these camps. How many cases of typhoid have originated 
through contamination of water supplies in various localities by these nomads, no one 
can say. The city health authorities of Wichita have recently had an unpleasant expe 
rience with a case of leprosy found in a Mexican camp, which they finally deported at 
considerable expense. These camps are hotbeds of disease which they spread both by 
direct and indirect means; for their use of, and association with, public facilities such 
as railway coaches, drinking fountains, toilets, and lavatories permit of many means of 
transmission. Tuberculosis is prevalent, and the Mexicans of the camps are peculiarly 
susceptible to the ravages of pneumonia, which causes perhaps the larger per cent of 
their deaths. How any of them survive is a matter of conjecture when one considers 
conditions under which they live, and can only be attributed to the wonderful powe: 
of resistance to disease which is acquired by the older members during a childhoo: 
spent in the open, and under the simplest fare. Younger members of the Mexica: 
families reared in this climate have it to a considerably lessened degree, and it is my 
own personal belief and experience that this resistance decreases rapidly with ever 
succeeding year spent in this latitude.’’ 


In one camp the doctor found eleven persons in one box car, one « 
whom—a woman—was a tubercular patient, and four of whom were little 
children playing about on the floor of the dark, windowless and fetid, un 
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ventilated room, where cooking, dining and sleeping conditions were all 
one. The woman died und the others scattered throughout the camp. Of 
two box cars, one with only eight square feet of window area (tightly 
closed) contained ten men, while the other, with only three square feet of 
window area (also closed) held five men, two women and three children. 
The doctor says he found but one well-lighted house, in any way well kept. 

Dr. S. J. Crumbine, Secretary to the State Board of Health, sent a letter 
to several of the railway companies, in which was the following suggestion: 

“I would be very glad, indeed, to have your company make a very thorough 
investigation and survey of all of your Mexican laborers’ camps located on your right of 
way in this State, and I am very certain that conditions will be revealed which will be 
so repugnant to your sense of justice and decency as to cause the immediate setting of 
plans on foot for the betterment of these conditions.’’ 


The condition of these poor Mexican laborers is shocking. Civilization 
is doing next to nothing forthem. They are exposed to death and disease; 
their wages run, when they have work, from $1.25 to $1.50 a day, accord- 
ing to Dr. Sippey, yet there is no story for the newspapers in this situation, 
to be telegraphed all over the United States. But suppose they were to 
strike and show excitement and cry out and declaim over it—and break a 
few box-car doors! They would be dangerous enemies of the country, and 
to quell them the Governor might call out the militia. But they would be 
no more of a menace to the community then than they have been while 
living in peace in their dirt, squalor, misery, and demoralization. 





We ask the serious consideration of our readers for the statements from the 
International Molders’ Journal printed on another page 

CONSPIRATORS’ of this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The 

METHODS facts brought out from court records illustrate the 

a me up-to-date methods of employers who decide to do what 

TRADE UNIONS. they can to destroy trade unionism among the employes 
of an industry. Their proceedings thus run: 

1. A plot is formed, not merely to attempt to win in a trade dispute, 
but to break down the union. 

2. Attorneys are employed to watch every move in the proposed 
aggressions against the unions and their members. 

3. Strike-breakers are hired whose activities are by no means to be con- 
fined to taking the place of strikers. A body of them are to do only ‘‘out- 
side work’’—that is, assault strikers, provoke public disturbances, and lay 
traps for unwary strikers who may be led iuto violations of the law. 

4. Arrangements are made, so far as possible, to enlist the aid of the 
local police authorities for the employers. 

5. The press is ‘‘worked’’ with a view to prejudicing the public 
igainst the strikers. 

6. The courts are asked to issue injunctions favorable to the employers. 
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At every point in each stage of the struggle the employers have on 
hand their lawyers, association secretaries, and others in their pay, to 
intimidate the union men and their friends, to turn and twist the law 
in favor of the anti-union plotters, and to excite public opinion against 
trade unionism. Money is used to start any and every movement possible 
that may hurt the unions. An anti-union expenditure is incurred just as 
any other in the list of the firm’s outlays, for the eventual purpose of 
increasing dividerds through lower cost of labor. 

In the campaign, just mentioned, against the trade unions there is no 
human sentiment, no defense of honest principle, no intention of upholding 
law. The lawyers are engaged, not to see fair play, but to make of justice 
a sham and a mockery. The association secretaries are a compound of spies, 
strike-breakers, employers’ press agents, and advisers to the inner councils 
of the employers’ organizations. 

It is a fact that organized employers are misled by unscrupulous 
leaders. There is usually, in the various industries, a considerable portion 
among the stockholders and officials of the firms and companies who do not 
favor industrial war, who do not want dividends wrung from ill-paid labor, 
and who expect to do their share in bringing about a better understanding 
between unions and the employing class. But these friends of peace and 
honorable dealing are deceived by the men to whom they give the power 
of conducting the enterprises in which: they have made their investments. 
The personal interests of the investors’ directors, of their lawyers, of their 
association secretaries, are frequently promoted through the war made on 
the trade unions. The lowering of the values of shares is on occasions one 
aim of company directors. Lawsuits bring attorneys’ fees. Association 
secretaries must show that their jobs are worth their existence. 

The state of opinion among the members of the trade unions is always 
known, for the union is a democratic organization, holding stated meetings, 
where every member may speak his mind. But this is not the case with 
corporations. The shareholders have only a slight and remote influence on 
directors. 

We do not intend to argue that investors generally might, if they could, 
stand up for a different policy in those industries which have developed the 
policy of union destroying. But it is a fact that in certain industries a 
peaceful policy has been pursued, due to the direct expression of the opin- 
ions of its stockholders. 

In confronting such opponents as the National Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, the trade unions must be prepared to meet unfair and dishonorable 
warfare. To give publicity to their methods must be one of the union’s 
tasks. In the case now before us the facts are incontrovertible. We give 
them as they are. We shall continue to expose the plottings, cruelties, 
lawlessness, and other evil doings of such employers, in the hope that 
the American people may wake up to who are the dangerous criminals as 
between the two engaged in the conflict over wages and hours of labor and 


conditions of employment 
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Throughout the United States, the progress toward a pure democracy is 
steady and irresistible. One by one the obstacles to radi- 
cally democratic methods are being set aside or overcome. 
Continual discussions of the question, the votes of the 
people, and decisions by the courts in general, are render- 
ing the task before its advocates easier and more simple every day. 

One menacing argument against the initiative and referendum was 
rendered futile “henceforth by a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court handed down February 19. ‘‘The Oregon Case,’’ as it was called, 
was intended to bring to a test the question whether ‘‘a republican form of 
government,’’ as guaranteed by the Constitution, was something else than 
a government of the people, for the people, by the people. The court de- 
clined to assume jurisdiction over the point. It deemed Congress to be the 
judge of it, as one among political conditions over which the legislative 
department, and not the judicial, has power. So there the matter stands. 

Is there any probability that the Oregon opponents of the initiative and 
referendum will try to bring the subject up in Congress? Or, if they, or 
any others who feel aggrieved by the system, should have it brought up, is 
there any probability that Congress would decree that the people may not 
vote on the laws that shall govern them? Indeed, not any. From the 
beginning the suit was a court case, only. It was hoped that courts 
might decide in a way which legislative bodies could not be expected to do. 
It was a tribute to the virtue of the courts. 

The decision at once removes an obstacle in the path of the men of 
progress in this country, gives them a weapon against ancient enemies, and 
strengthens their advanced position and their arguments. The active advo- 
cates of the initiative and referendum, from the earliest days of the long 
campaign for the establishment of the system, have been confronted with 
the argument that ours is and must be, ‘‘a republican form of government,’’ 
to which the methods of pure democracy were repugnant and even destruct- 
ive. The bringing out of that ponderous point by a wiseacre of a lawyer 
has left many an assembly of citizens, held to hear the pros and cons on 
the question, in doubt as to whether the courts would permit the proposed 
methods to be generally adopted. The fact that they had been practiced in 
the New England town meetings and on occasions in voting on public ques- 
tions in the various States, failed to reassure the timid. 

The courts? Ah! it was thought the lawyers knew what the courts 
would say; and many learned lawyers—pretty nearly all of those with 
corporations for clients—were saying that this was a republican and not a 
lemocratic form of government. 

As we write, we see before our mind’s eye the figures of many of the 
ights of the bar, and hear the judicial play of their oratorical voices, as on 
numerous occasions they annihilated ourselves and other humble pleaders 
‘or the idea that this was, is, and.is going to be, the people’s government. 
‘nd as to the newspaper articles and pamphlets, written by lawyers, 
nlightening mere laymen as to the Constitution requiring ‘‘a republican 
‘orm,’’ etc., and therefore all laws were to be made by legislative bodies— 
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such printed matter scattered about the country for the last twenty years 
would equal in bulk a fair-sized library. All dead stuff now! Stand aside, 
pettifoggers! 

Pure democracy is the voters’ question now. Do they want it, or to 
what extent do they want it? Its development up to the present time— 
all within twenty years, most of it within ten—constitutes one of the 
most remarkable political revolutions of the age. The initiative and refer- 
endum are now recognized in the constitutions of eleven States—Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Maine, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, and South Dakota. In 1911, in eight other States the Legis- 
latures provided for submitting the necessary constitutional amendments on 
the subject to the voters—Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin. By only small majorities did the Legis- 
latures lay the amendments on the shelf in—for the time being—IIlinois, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Minnesota. In twenty-five States, 
two hundred and nine cities have the initiative and referendum in their 
charters. i 

The men of organized labor can rejoice over these victories for the 
people. It was a trade unionist, James W. Sullivan, a member of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, of New York, who made a two years’ study of the 
Initiative and Referendum system, as it prevailed in Switzerland, and wrote 
and published his book, ‘‘Direct Legislation,’’ more than twenty years ago, 
which gave to our workers the insight into this great democratic system of 
government. That book was the genesis of the movement among the 
organized workers of America for its inauguration and extended application 
in the affairs of our country. Until the trade unions took up the reform, it 
was practically unknown to this country. The early movement was nurtured 
by the unions. In the Legislatures the union committees have ever been its 
most active advocates. Union men everywhere are entitled to be regarded 
as among the most active and sincere supporters of the principles of our 
Republic, who trust to the common sense, and common virtue, and common 
love of mankind, invariably exhibited in a verdict on a direct question to 
the voters. 





A circular to the press from the Pennsylvania Railroad announces that in 

the last year it has reduced industrial accidents in its 
A MEDAL shops by more than half. In January, 1911, among 34,127 
— = shop employes 4 were killed and to the 1,000 8.7 were 
seriously injured, whereas in the four months August-November among 
about 33,000 the total number killed was 4, and to the 1,000 the average 
seriously injured 3.3. This looks good, and probably is as good as 
the figures portray. As the circular writer puts it, the results were 
accomplished by the road ‘‘from interests of humanity and self.’’ The 
company says its efforts to reduce industrial accidents will be redoubled 
the present year. It began by employing experts, assisted by motive 
power inspectors, to show the company where safety devices should be 
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installed to reduce the chance of accidents. As a result 3,126 recommenda- 
tions were made, covering improvements or changes in 3,737 tools or 
machines, the cost of which averaged $530 for nearly seventy shops. 
Standing shop safety committees of the workmen are maintained, the 
membership of which is changed from time to time. ‘‘The recommenda- 
tions they make are simple and cover a wide range of subjects, such as 
criticisms of a somewhat general character referring to recommendations for 
coaming strips for shop elevators, stairways, and floor openings, protection 
for exposed gears, band saws, exposed set screws, safeguarding of all belts 
and pulleys, conduit for wires from rheostat boxes, protection for counter- 
weight chains, boxing of weights and installation of guard rails at points 
where workmen may be exposed to belting or moving machinery.’’ 

The machinist, or other wage-worker, we can not but think, will read 
these interesting statements with divided sentiments. As he looks to the 
future, he will rejoice that the percentage of deaths and injuries are to be 
so small as compared with what they have been heretofore. As he looks to 
the past, he will reflect on the big staring fact that many a poor fellow— 
many hundred, yes, many thousand, poor fellows—need not to have been 
mangled by the machinery in those shops had the perfectly well-known 
devices now being adopted been in use in the years since they were first 
applied, especially—to quite their full benefit—in other countries. 

In the company’s circular is this pregnant sentence: ‘‘Some railroads 
announce what they are going to do to reduce accidents, and many people 
have come to the conclusion that nothing has already been done.’’ Therein 
is suggested a somewhat prevailing condition—outside Pennsylvania rail- 
road shops—we fear. This company got the medal last year for doing the 
most for the protection of the lives and limbs of its workmen by its safety 
devices for dangerous machines and processes. It is to be inferred that the 
other companies are in general back in the 8.7 per thousand class instead of 
in the 3.4 class, where they might possibly put themselves in the course of a 
year’s employment of the ordinary safety devices and methods, known, for 
example, to the German shops for the last decade or more. 

Well, the good work has begun—on one road at least—a fact we are 
rejoiced to chronicle. 





That there are practically no restrictions exercised through the immigration 
laws upon competition between alien and American sea- 
men on American vessels engaged in lake transportation 
is a fact of long standing that has been emphasized in the 
course of the Lake Seamen’s difficulties with their em- 
ployers (the vessel owners) during the last two years. ‘‘Canadians come and 
go as they please,’’ we are assured by Secretary Olander, of the Lake Sea- 
men’s Union. 

The lake traffic between Canada and the United States is but a small 
percentage of the total of the business, and hence the recruiting of crews 
on the American vessels comes through the Canadians traveling to State 
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ports by rail or by ferry passage over the rivers rather than by shipping on 
Canadian vessels. ‘‘So long as Canadians and other alien seamen,’’ writes 
Secretary Olander, ‘‘do not actually admit that they are coming into the 
country under contract or agreement to ship on Anferican vessels, the 
immigration authorities see no way of stopping them.’’ 

The ruling of the Department of Commerce and Labor that licensed 
officers of American ships must reside in the United States has obtained no 
more than an observance of formalism, its substance being evaded. An 
officer may ‘‘stay’’ in Canada with his family throughout the winter, when 
navigation is closed, and even vote there, but if he ‘‘lives’’ for a week or 
two at a boarding house in the United States before and after the working 
season, he may manage to make it appear that he is observing this law. 
Most of the Canadian seamen obviously know where their jobs in American 
ports are before they report to claim them. 

In these conditions the one human agency that can aid the seamen of 
both nationalities is the trade union. The supposed defense of the prior 
rights of American seamen to the labor on the vessels protected by the 
United States law is the merest and most transparent mockery. ‘‘What’s 
law?’’ it is but natural for the seaman to say when he sees his job taken by 
a foreigner against the law, which provides that coastwise vessels shall be 
manned by American citizens. The American seaman thus treacherously 
deceived is victim to wrongs as between him and the shipping masters, 
and as between him and his government. Then if, in his desperation, he 
exhibits a tendency to protest through means regarded by the police as 
turbulent, he speedily becomes the target and victim of oppressive law. In 
such a situation, the authority of the Government asks the aggrieved and 
victimized man to be patient and orderly, to look tamely and quietly upon 
the law-breaking by the employing class, and to remain as strictly within 
the limits of peace and good will toward all men as if he were in Sunday 
school. But the job the foreigner takes from him he feels is his job. 
The government which expects him to obey its laws, and insists upon it, 
clearly owes him in return the duty of protection in the enforcement of 
the laws supposed to have been enacted in his interest. 





In the January, 1909, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we 
published an original circular sent out by Detective J. K. Turner, President 
of the Manufacturers’ Information Bureau Company, in which he said: 

‘‘The most important work facing the railway management at the present time, iu 
the estimation of the writer, should be directed to prevent the merging of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen and the International Association of Car Workers, for, in th: 
division of power of these two organizations, has resulted comparative peace; hence 
would seem desirable to prevent, as far as possible, this merger.’’ 

This excerpt from the letter of Detective Turner is commended to tlic 
consideration of union carmen and car workers, and all others interested. 
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“Open” and “Closed” Shops. 


By W. E. BRYAN, 
General President, United Brotherhood of Leather Workers. 


HE above terms applied with the view of 
T prejudicing the public against trade unions 

are misleading and convey a mistaken idea 
to those unfamiliar with the operation of work- 
shops and factories in their dealing with the em- 
ployes. A more fitting distinction, conveying the 
true condition that prevails in most cases would 
be: Union and non-union shops. 

The term open shop conveys the idea to those 
not conversant with the facts that it is an in- 
dustry where every man is free to work regardless 
of his membership or non-membership in a 
trade union, and while in isolated cases this is 
true yet in the great majority of places operated 
under this system they are in fact closed shops 
against union men and women. Their ability as 
workmen, their moral character, or in fact any 
number of human accomplishments that a good 
citizen might possess, are insufficient to overcome 
the objection to union men and women. 

They tell you it is their purpose to guarantee to 
every man and woman their inherent right to work. 
How, when, where, and for whatever wage the ap- 
plicant may elect. Is this true? In the first place, 
it can not be true, because men and women are dis- 
criminated against and refused employment for 
no other reason than their membership in a labor 
union. Do they become undesirable citizens when 
they join a labor union, or do they injure in any 
manner the success of uplift movements among 
the human family? You must answer, no. Then, 
why this opposition among the captains of 
industry? 

They argue before the courts, Legislatures, and 
executives of this country that competition is 
Tuinous to trade and commerce, and therefore 
should be protected in their combinations to elimi- 
nate wasteful competition. Do you think this 
argument logical? Then why not extend the privi- 
lege to working men and women, and be true to 
yourself, as well as consistent before your fellow- 
man, and not assume a hypocritical attitude by 
being on both sides of the question at the same time. 

The greatest incentive to the adherents of the 
open shop is: To keep a competitive labor market 
overstocked to the greatest extent—a number 
competing for the same job in order that the cost 
of production, as they think, may be reduced to 
the minimum. Even though it may be depriving 
women and children of many of the necessaries of 
life, the god of profit must first be served, and the 
producing classes of society take what is left, and 
this consumed by giving as little as possible 
through the elimination of competitive markets 
for the necessaries of life. 

What is the attitude of our Government on this 
question as it relates to franchises for public utili- 
lies? It is the closed shop, elimination of compe- 
tition, giving minimum service at maximum cost, 
and if the employes of public service corporations 
mt to organize for the purpose of protecting 
themselves against the greed of a combination 
granted exclusive privileges (or closed shop) by 
municipalities, they are immediately discharged 
or enjoined by some injunction judge from pur- 


suing even a lawful course in defense of their con - 
stitutional privileges. It will thus be clearly seen 
that employers are on both sides of the question 
at the same time, operating both the open and 
closed shop in their business, and in both cases it 
operates against the producing classes. 

The closed or union shop, as advocated by trade 
unions, is founded on justice and equity to all men. 
The church is a closed shop inasmuch as it requires 
its members to subscribe to its precepts and prac- 
tice its principles. The trade union asks no more 
than the church in its requirements, and its doors 
are open to all men that are willing to accept its 
principles and subscribe to its purposes. 

The industry operating under a closed or union 
shop agreement represents an industry wherein 
the employer and employe are at peace with each 
other, both engaged in honestly getting out of the 
business their daily subsistence, and each striving 
to render service for value received. 

The union shop promotes that harmony among 
employes so necessary, in the production of the 
articles manufactured, to approach the capacity 
of the plant, and while the wages of the employes 
are higher than in the non-union shop, the cost 
per unit of production is materially less and the 

uality of workmanship invariably better. It is 
urthermore a humane institution wherein the 
welfare of the dependents of the employes are 
considered in the negotiations of the wages, hours 
and conditions—a noble consideration in dealings 
among men, as the future welfare of the race is re- 
ceiving the protection necessary to reproduce it- 
self in more perfect form and prevent degeneration. 

The wages, hours and conditions prevailing in 
union shops are universally better than in the 
non-union or so-called open shop. It is, however, 
necessary for the proprietors of shops closed to 
union men to pay ascale of wages and maintain 
hours and conditions closely approaching those 
that obtain in the union shop. This is a condition 
forced upon them against their will, to enable 
them to get sufficient help to man their industries 
and to discourage the unorganized workers from 
joining the union of their craft. The purpose that 
prompts the effort to disrupt the trade unions is 
very clear. It enables employers to reduce wages 
to the minimum, lengthen hours at will, and im- 
pose efficiency systems to drive men and women 
to the limit of physical endurance, wearing them 
out as they would a machine, and finally cast 
them into the human scrap heap in a condition 
beyond repair. 

There is ample data, under existing conditions 
in many industries, to prove the union shop pro- 
duces the maximum in output at less cost per unit 
when compared with the non-union shop, It must 
be understood, however, that wages can be reduced 
in the non-union shop to a point where it would 
be impossible to sustain this argument. Therefore, 
if given afree hand in the labor market—universal 
open shop,and a closed shop in the markets for 
the products of labor, the ideal condition for the 
disciples of the open shop will obtain. Property 
will be enthroned and labor enslaved. 
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An Organic View. 


By HERBERT B, ANDREW. 


American continent at the close of the 

fifteenth century, as a token of friendship 
presented to the Indian chief a ‘‘cuchillo’’ or 
Spanish knife wrought in the quaint and artistic 
style of that age, his kindly overtures would in 
all likelihood have been met by an inquiry into its 
utility, coupled perhaps with an exclamation of 
delight and appreciation. The inquiry into its 
utility would have been the natural result of 
native curiosity, but the inquiry would have gone 
no deeper. The American Incian was perhaps a 
poor philosopher, In our progressive times, how- 
ever, such an ullage in the common cask of men- 
tality produces a sad, plaintive wail in the 
household of our national intellectual pride. The 
limited amount of inquiry in the case of the 
Indian chief is paralleled by the apathy of a cer- 
tain class of people in the present day in going 
deeper for their conclusions than a surface or 
superficial inquiry will adduce. The true philoso- 
pher would have inquired not only into its utility 
but also into the history of the knife, its formal 
utility, its adornments and the elements that en- 
tered into its composition. So it is now, when 
organized labor is encountering on every side the 
great struggles and crises which must of neces- 
sity come before it enters into its own, that the 
same spirit of qualified inquiry is manifest in many 
instances in striving to deduce conclusions from 
the external indicia of things alone. 

During the recent McNamara affair there were 
many who charged the American Federation of 
Labor as a body with the ‘‘criminally fanatical’’ 
acts of a few of its members. Had they paused to 
consider the infinitely complex organization of the 
Federation, with its membership numbering nearly 
two millions, scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of North America, they would hesitate 
before charging this vast body with the crimes of 
two men, located in one of the forty-seven States, 
who were not national officers of the Federation, 
and who belonged to an affiliated body of which 
there are over one hundred organizations. Should 
some slight part of an organism of the human 
body become diseased, would the doctor prescribe 
for some other part of that organism at the other 


H AD Columbus when he landed on the North 


extremity, or would he say that the whole organ- 
ism, because of that small part, was likewise dis- 
eased? Surely not. But this same morbid principle 
which would have pronounced the whole orgap- 
ism diseased, aye, even the whole body, has led 
to the illogical and stupid conclusions of :many 
in condemning the American Federation of 
Labor for the diseased part, and the very small 
diseased part, two out of two millions, of its 
membership. 

Another aspersion cast on the good name of labor 
took the form of an accusation of lack of patriot- 
ism and loyalty to the American flag. Truly, 
satanic ingenuity produces many disguises with 
which to clothe his damnable concoctions. The 
accusation has, as has all others of its character in 
the past, fallen through. It has been rejoined in 
a preceding issue of the AMERICAN FEDERa- 
TIONIST under the title, ‘‘An Asinine Canard,” 
written by Mr. Gompers in defense of his good 
name. The conscientious people of America do 
not believe that members of organized labor, on 
whom the accusation reflected, are disloyal and 
unpatriotic, more especially they do not doubt the 
loyalty of labor’s honored leaders. 

The general rule can be formulated that the 
rank and file of union men are good citizens, and 
better citizens because of their unionism. Should 
the dark clouds of war ever gather in the fair 
horizon of our country, or the forces of anarchy 
ever rise up against the Constitution, the union 
man will be the first to respond to a call for vol- 
unteers issued by the President or other loyal 
officers who swear allegiance to our flag and the 
government we now have. Unionism is a steady- 
ing, not a disturbing, element in society. It is, in 
fact, usurping a great function of government in 
educating the masses on whom all forms of gov- 
ernment in the last analysis ultimately depend. 
The law of life is labor, and the voice of the union 
is the voice of God speaking through his favorite 
people. The questions it presents to the advanced 
forms of society for solution will eventually be 
equitably solved. For organized labor there cat 
be but one outcome under God, and that is a better 
appreciation on the part of humanity of its high 
aims and ideals. 





Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’t were all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d 
But to fine issues, nor nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 


Both thanks and use. 


—Measure for Measure. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. — 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels, 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or State laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a‘ formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people 
for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand 
and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 


country and the manifol 


branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


_ Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Employment in many 
localities has been dull, owing to weather condi- 
tions, but prospects are bright for the future. Our 
members are fairly well employed at present. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 


_ Harry Reiser.—After six weeks’ strike in New 
York and Brockton, Mass., our members in those 
cities secured the forty-eight-hour week without 
reduction in pay. We expended $100 in death 
benefit during the month. 


Heat and Asbestos Workers. 


_ thomas J. McNamara.—Trade conditions fair. 
We have organized new unions in Houston, Tex., 
and Winnipeg, Canada, and have unions under 
way in Portland, Oreg., and Memphis, Tenn. We 
are requesting the co-operation of all organiza- 
tons in requesting goods bearing our union labels 
where the same can be obtained. 


Papermakers. 


/. T. Carey.—Work is fairly steady. The strike 
against piece system at Holyoke, Mass., was set- 


tled after the men organized. New unions have 
been formed at Plattsburg and Glens Falls, N. Y., 
and Franklin, N. H. We are looking forward to 
extension of the eight-hour day in our trade, also 
advance in wages. 

Pressmen. 

President George L. Berry.—Our organization is 
now forcing the completion of the Home for Su- 
perannuated Members, and Trade School and 
Tubercular Sanatorium. During the past three 
months our wage increase in local subordinate 
unions has exceeded any period in the history of 
our organization, We have had wage controversies 
in Chattanooga, Philadelphia and Rock Island. 
After eight weeks’ duration settlements have been 
secured in two cities. New unions have been 
formed in Ohio, Canada, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. We expended $1,800 in death benefits 
during the month. 


Railway Carmen. 

E. Wm, Weeks.—We have signed good con- 
tracts with the International and Great Northern 
Railway in Texas; also on the Virginian Railway 
in Virginia and West Virginia; union members 
secured good increase in pay. All our members on 
the M.K. & T., the Harriman system, and the 
Illinois Central railroad have been on strike since 
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September. A new union has been formed in 
Bloomington, Ill., during the month. 


Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 


Chas.T. Smith.—We contemplate perfecting our 
organization by card system, in places where 
members of our craft are less in number than re- 
quired to form separate unions. We hope to 
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shortly adjust the difficulty regarding printing of 
paper money on hand-presses. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—Employment generally slow in 
our trade at this writing. No changes since last 
report. We paid out $300 in benefits for three 
deceased members. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Ensley.—J. H. Leath: 

Union men are more steadily employed than the 
unorganized. Employment generally has been 
unsteady. The unions are alert and active in the 
campaign for election of county officers. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix.—Thos. H. Adams: 

Waiters have formed union during the month. 
Musicians are organizing. Printers, painters, and 
carpenters’ unions are especially active in booming 
all union labels. Printers expect to ask increase in 


wages. 
CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor in fair shape; but there area 
good many unemployed workers, their number 
being augmented by the people drawn here 
through advertisements on account of the proposed 
Exposition, the work in connection with which 
has not yet been started. Union label committee 
is continually agitating the subject of union labels. 


COLORADO. 


Alamosa —Geo. L. Purdy: 

Organized labor in fair shape and employment 
has been fairly steady. Carpenters obtained ad- 
vance in wages from 35 to 50 cents per hour with- 
out strike. In all lines are the union men enjoy- 
ing higher wages and better conditions than the 
unorganized workers. Cooks and waiters and 
stationary engineers are organizing. 

Leadville.—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but the condition 
of unorganized is poor. Employment is uncer- 
tain. Miners are likely to form union here. 
Union label agitation is constantly kept up. 


FLORIDA. 


Fort Myers.—W. J. Burke: 

Have a union of carpenters under way, and 
hope to report them organized next month. 

Titusville —L,. Hitchcock: 

Everything working in harmony. The eight- 
hour day and $3 per day has been secured by the 
unions. We have never had any trouble with the 
employers. Fishermen have organized and ex- 
pect a good increase in membership at next meet- 
ing. Expect to organize a union of unskilled 
laborers and truckmen. 


GEORGIA. 
Fitzgerald.—S. B. Rodgers: 
Condition of unorganized labor poor. There is 
great need of organization in some trades. Main- 


tenance of way employes expect to establish a 
branch of the Georgia Federation here. I hope 
to report a federal labor union organized next 
month. 

La Grange.—R. R. Cone: 

Work is steady, but there is need of thorough 
organization of all the workers, as conditions are 
very poor. Have a union of cigarmakers under 
way. 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

Building trades are well organized and they 
have plenty of work. Work in railroad shops is 
slack, some shops working only forty hours per 
week. Employes in mechanical department of the 
Seaboard Airline Railroad secured increase of 1 
cent per hour without strike. Barbers are organ- 
izing. 

IDAHO. 


Lewiston.—E. A. Rowley: 

Most organized trades are in good shape. Work 
in all trades, however, has been slack, but we look 
for improvement in that direction. The condition 
of unorganized workers is poor, but wherever the 
trades have organized, improved conditions and 
better wages have been secured. We have an 
eight-hour law in this State. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—Roland Adams: 

Condition of organized labor at present is bet- 
ter than for five years past. The Building Trades 
Department, after fourteen months’ lockout were 
successful in having employers recognize the 
union, and union mechanics are now in demand. 
The stonemasons and bricklayers stood by the de- 
partment; the locked out men went into the con- 
tracting business, and were highly successful. At 
the end of the fourteen months the contractors 
asked the union men to come back. Tinners have 
increased wages from $2.80 to $4, and painters from 
$3.80 to $4 per day without any trouble. Clerks 
and butchers are reorganizing. Teamsters are or- 
ganizing. 

Blue Island.—¥rank Kasten: 

Condition of organized labor in this district 
is good. Most trades are steadily employed. 
Brickmakers have improved their conditions. Will 
try to organize the barbers during the month. 


Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Labor conditions are fairly good here. Employ: 
ment can not be called steady, as weather condi- 
tions have made out-of-door work impossible. 
Good work is done by the union label league, 
cigarmakers, and other trades booming the union 
labels. 
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Elgin.—A. B, Winne: i ; 
Wages and working conditions for organized 
workers have improved without strike. Grocery 
delivery men and stage employes are organizing. 


Galesburg.—Lillie Sutter: 

Work is steady and conditions generally are 
fair. Wages and hours of union men are de- 
cidedly better than those of the unorganized 
workers. Hope to organize telephone operators 
shortly. 

Glen Ellyn.—Wm. Laier: 

Work has been slack owing to the extreme cold 
weather, but we look for improvement now. 
Carpenters organized a union at Downers Grove. 

Joliet. —William Bell: 

‘Condition of organized labor good. Gradual 
improvement in working conditions is noted 
wherever an organization exists. Work is steady. 


INDIANA. 


Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Conditions of labor in this section improving. 
Work is steady. Brass workers have obtained the 
nine-hour day. C. G. Conn factory, manufactur- 
ing horns and musical instruments, has entered 
into agreement to employ nothing but union men 
and will use the union label on all instruments, 

[ndianapolis.—Frank Duffy: ; 

Good prospects for steady employment this 
spring. Condition of organized labor fair. A State 
Building Trades Council is being formed. 

Indianapolis.—Geo. A. Nolte: 

After a strike on the Virginian Railway the 
federated trades secured agreement for all crafts, 
gaining increase in wages from '% to 3 cents per 
hour. Carmen have organized a union at Victoria, 
Va. I also organized all carmen at Roanoke, plac- 
ing them in membership at Princeton, W. Va. 
Carmen, molders, federal union and boilermakers’ 
helpers have unions under way at Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

Condition of organized labor is good. The 
severe winter has proven the value of the trade 
unions to many in this part of the country. When 
the non-union workers who live from ‘“‘hand-to- 
mouth’? were wondering what would become of 
them, the union men felt a degree of security in 
the fact that their union would protect them from 
want and public charity. The Trades and Labor 
Assembly has moved into new quarters and now 
has one of the best meeting halls in the State. 
Hope to report organizations of the retail clerks 
and carpenters shortly. 

Pevru.—Frank Spaulding and Frederic Felix: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Most trades 
are steadily employed. Bakers, teamsters, and 
cler} ire organizing. There is a fairly good 
demand for the union labels here. 


IOWA. 


rveston.—F. A, Hastings: 

Work at this season of the year has been better 
this year than for a number of years past. Condi- 
hon of organized labor is decidedly superior to the 
condition of the unorganized. Teamsters who 
recently organized are making steady progress. 


Hope to see a number of new trades get together 
and organize, this spring. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Organized labor has by far the best conditions, 
wages and hours, but in a number of instances the 
unorganized workers share the benefits of organ- 
ized labor. Women’s auxiliary and buyers’ league 
is being formed, and expect to boom the union 
labels. 

Muscatine.—J. C. Nietzel: 

Considering the long strike of the button work- 
ers here, labor conditions are fairly good. Unor- 
ganized labor in poor shape. The button workers 
celebrated the anniversary of the lockout in Feb- 
ruary with a rousing mass meeting. After striking 
almost continually for a year, the button workers 
are still sticking and prospects for final victory 
are very bright. 

Missouri Valley.—UHans H. Witt: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. A federal labor union is being formed. 
We demand the union labels and purchase no 
goods without them. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

All organized trades in good shape. Carpenters 
have advanced wages from 31% to 40 cents per 
hour for the eight-hour day without strike. 


KANSAS. 


Emporia,—Carl V. Eckdall: 

Prospects are encouraging for-good organization 
work. Organized trades holding their own. The 
campaign of education among the unorganized 
workers is showing results. Painters, psperhang- 
ers, and decorators are organizing. Hope to report 
unions of plumbers and sheet metal workers a little 
later on. 

Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Organized labor in fairly good shape. Employ- 
ment, however, is still uncertain at this writing. 
Lathers are reorganizing. 


Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

Conditions of union men generally are much 
superior to those of the unorganized workers. 
Wages are thesame as last year—carpenters and 
painters 374 cents per hour; stonemen and brick- 
men 45 cents per hour. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles.—]}. M. Theall: 

Organized labor making splendid progress. 
There is a big difference in hours and wages of 
the union men as compared with the lower stand- 
ard of the unorganized workers. 


MAINE. 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Organized trades in good shape, but the condi- 
tion of unorganized workers is poor, and hope to 
get some of them organized this spring. Through 
the prompt action of the central body, two public 
buildings were awarded to firms employing labor 
under fair conditions. 


Lewiston.—Edmond Turmenne: 

Work is steady. The strike of the weavers in 
Brunswick, after a conference between General 
President Golden and Agent Eaton of the Cabot 
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Mills, was settled satisfactorily, All grievances, 
including the recognition of the union and re.em- 
ployment of the president of the union, who had 
been discharged, were agreed upon and settled 
amicably. 

Livermore.—P. J. Reynolds: 

Paper industry here is 100 per cent organized. 
The union men work eight and nine hour 
day, while the unorganized work ten hours per 
day. Union men are joining the board of trade. 
The clergy of all denominatious in this city 
speak favorably of the organized labor movement. 
Novelty wood workers are organizing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—John J. Cunningham: 

Most workers steadily employed. Firemen in 
a factory in Roxbury obtained increase of $1 per 
week without strike. Condition of organized labor 
is far ahead of the unorganized. Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company is going to put its men on the 
eight-hour basis the ist of July, this year. Laundry 
workers of Fall River, and elevator operators of 
Boston, have organized since last report. 

Fall River.—Simon §S. Sullivan: 

The month of February has been an active one 
in trade union circles. Two new unions, teamsters 
and laundry workers, have been organized, and 
prospects are bright for organization of another 
new union. Stereotypers received increase in wages 
on a sliding scale basis; an immediate increase of 
$2 over the present scale, and gradual increase 
until $20 and $24 per week, for journeymen and 
foremen, respectively, has been reached. Team- 
sters, who recently organized, obtained increase 
of $1 per single team, $1.50 for double team, and 
time and a half pay for Sundays and holidays. 
This was obtained without trouble. Bricklayers 
and masons are looking for increase of from 55 to 
to 60 cents per hour, making their pay $4.80 per 
day of eight hours. Bakers and confectioners have 
succeeded in having four large bakeries use their 
labels. Molders and laundry workers are actively 
engaged in bettering their working conditions 
and wages. Union label agitation is carried on 
in a general way, but two special agents are in the 
field, drumming trade for strictly union-made 
underwear, hosiery, ties, collars and cuffs, and 
shirts, and are meeting with splendid success. The 
label campaign is by no means confined to the 
above mentioned articles, but is extended to all 
merchandise bearing the union labels. 

Malden.—jJ. G. Cogill: 

Since last report have organized a local union of 
carpenters. Have one new union under way. There 
is splendid sentiment in favor of union-made goods 
in this city. 

Middleboro.—William S. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Car- 
penters are working the forty-four-hour week 
and get 45 cents per hour. Improvements in con- 
ditions here have always been brought about 
without serious trouble. Hope to report an organi- 
zation of painters soon. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

All organized trades have the forty-eight-hour 
week, while the unorganized work up to seventy 
hours per week. Employment generally steady. 


Painters of this city will demand the forty-four- 
hour week. 

Wakefield.—A. P. Butler: 

Organized labor in good shape, but employment 
has been unsteady. Plumbers and helpers have 
organized since last month. Have a union of team- 
sters under way. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—H. C. Kamp: 
Condition of labor in this city is fair. Work is 
fairly steady in all lines. 


Detroit.—E. H. Ellis: 

Conditions are steadily improving. Allied print- 
ing trades are actively booming the union labels. 
All organized workers steadily employed. The 
unions of this city, at a special election, defeated 
the pernicious activities of a corporation. 


Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Two 
new unions, bookbinders and stationary engineers 
organized recently. Have prospects of several 
other new organizations. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—John D. Chubbuck: 

Organized trades in the Twin cities are prepar- 
ing an active campaign of organization work this 
spring. Railroad shops at Brainerd, which have 
been on half time, are now working full time. 
Building trades in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth are beginning to resume work after a long 
and idle winter. Flourand cereal mill employes of 
Kensington secured reduction in hours from ten to 
nine without trouble. This mill will adopt the union 
label. Flour and cereal mill employes of Kensing- 
ton, carpenters of Little Falls,and Trades and Labor 
Council of Little Falls have been organized during 
the month. Havea federal union under way at Little 
Falls. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Meridian—H. H. Weir: 

Conditions are steadily improving for union men. 
Public sentiment is in favor of organized labor. 
Plumbers secured contract with a firm after a 
week’s strike. This makes their success complete, 
in having contracts with every firm in the city. 
Unorganized street railway men work twelve hours 
per day, while the organized work eight and nine 
hours. Sheet metal workers of this city have 
formed union. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin.—Charles W. Fear: 

The unionists have maintained wages and hours, 
but unorganized workers have been accepting wage 
reduction, Union men are fairly well employed. 
Bright prospects for building trades this spring. 
Street-car men may organize during the month. 


Louisiana.—W. H. Kellogg: : 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
employed. Button workers secured improved con- 
ditions and good wage scale after three and a half 
days’ strike. They organized during the month. 
Tool workers are organizing. We are booming the 
union labels. 
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MONTANA. 


Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 

Labor conditions fair here. Employment has 
been unsteady during winter months. Theatrical 
stage employes are organizing. 

Great Falls,—H, A. Frentz: ; 

Condition of organized labor excellent. Work in 
building trades has been slack. Carpenters are 
now considering a demand for increase in wages. 
Clerks are working to secure early closing. Every 
trade here is organized, with exception of the 
street railway men, Our union label league isin 
splendid shape and doing good work. 


Miles City.—C. F. Harter: 

Work is fairly steady in most organized trades, 
The organized workers here have now started a 
weekly labor paper. Trades and labor council will 
hold an open meeting for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a union label league. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 
Work is steady in all lines. Hours and wages 
of union men are up to the standard here. 


Phillipsburg.—Joseph Stevenson: 

There are but few organized workers here as 
yet. We have two local unions organized, painters 
and carpenters. Painters who organized a year ago 
have reduced hours from nine to eight and in- 
creased wages from $2.25 to $2.50. They now have 
a demand for $3 per day. 


NEW YORK. 


Gloversville.—Chauncey Thayer: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. Glove cutters in some shops resisted 
wage reduction, but in others they returned to 
work at the old rate. Hope to report a central 
body shortly. 

Audson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Unions here are holding their own and obtain- 
ing standard wage scales. Organized labor in 
splendid shape. Street-car men of this city are 
asking for increased pay and have prospects of 
securing same without much trouble. 

Newbuirgh.—John Rothery: 

All unions in good shape. Clerks’ union has 
secured agreement by which they get Friday 
afternoon off during July and August. They have 
a good strong organization here. Plumbers are 
asking increased wages and the matter is being 
arbitrate. Prospects favorable for the men. All 
building trades have been slack as regards employ- 


ment, but prospects are bright for a good season 
next sum of. 
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‘y.—John J. Henley: 
trades are far in advance of the unor- 
: regards improved conditions. Street 
railway men obtained a splendid agreement. 
Blacksmiit:s' local unions are back in line again. 
Teamsters aud several others are organizing. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Condition of organized labor in this city good. 
Nearly all trades have had plenty of work. Our 
Board of Aldermen passed resolution that they 
would use union labor in all mechanical depart- 
ments of the city work. Have good prospects for 
several new organizations. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo.—M. J. Fleming: 

Stationary firemen and teamsters are organizing. 
Stationary firemen reduced working hours with- 
out strike. Pressfeeders obtained 20 per cent in- 
crease in wages without strike. Union label 


leagues are being formed and we hope to boom 
the union labels. 


OHIO. 


Bellefontaine.—C. J. Sandoe: 

Employment has been steady. Condition of 
organized trades is very much better than the con- 
dition of unorganized labor. Hope to report.a new 
union of machinists’ helpers next month. Splen- 
did work is done for the union labels. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith and E. Mc- 
Eachern: 

Employment has been very dull during winter 
months. No strikes to report. Organization 
committee of the central body here is doing good 
work. Retail clerks are reorganizing. We have 
a fine union label committee in this city. 

Columbus.—S. H. Baggs: 


Work has been uncertain, but prospects are 
bright for the building trades this spring. Several 
trades will make demands for wage increase the 


first of May. Sheet metal workers organized dur- 
ing the month, I also organized the painters of 
Middleport. 

Dayton.—W. O. Chase: 

All building trades busy and increasing in mem- 
bership. Wages of organized workers are higher 
than the wages of the unorganized. 


Portsmouth.—N. L. Russell: 

All union men working. Building trades busy. 
A number of working agreements will be renewed 
during the month, but we do not look for any 
trouble. Railroad shopmen secured new agree- 
ments without trouble. We have an ordinance be- 
fore the city council providing for a building and 
scaffold inspector for the protection of workmen. 
Wages of organized workers range from $3 to 
$3.40 per day of nine hours, while the unorganized 
work ten to twelve hours for $1.50 to $2 per day. 
Horseshoers organized during the month. Retail 
clerks and plumbers are organizing, with bright 
prospects for large membership. 


Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

Organized labor has been making good strides. 
A building trades council has been formed, a 
woman’s label league has been organized, a union 
label department is under way, and better wages 
have been secured fora number of trades. The 
union men are holding their own, but unorgan- 
ized workers have had several cuts in wages. 
Paperhangers’ union secured good increase in 
wages without strike. An active campaign is on 
for the union labels. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Organized labor was never in better shape. Busi- 
ness in all lines is quiet at this writing. Unorgan- 
ized workers accept whatever is offered them just 
in order to get the work. Have prospects of a 
number of new unions. 

Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor in good shape. There are com- 
paratively few unorganized workers in the city. 
Cab drivers went on strike against a cut in wages. 
The strike lasted twenty-four hours, at the end of 
which time the employers capitulated and the 
men returned to work. An ordinance recently 
passed increases the wages of municipal employes. 

Haileyville.—G. W. Lindsay: 

Miners here are well organized. Expect to organ- 
ize a union of cement workers shortly. 

Oklahoma City.—G. E. Warren and C. E. Con- 
nally: 

Condition of organized labor throughout the 
State is as good as could be expected, considering 
the general depression. Unorganized workers are 
in deplorable shape, there being a large number 
of them out of employment. Condition of the 
union workers is a hundred per cent better. The 
Labor Department of the State has been enjoined 
by the Federal District Court from enforcing the 
law compelling merchants to have all prison-made 
goods bear a label stating that they are convict 
made. The Commissioner of Labor will appeal the 
case to the United States Supreme Court. The Dis- 
trict Judge based his opinion on the case upon 
interference with interstate commerce. 

Shawnee.—Samuel Atkins: 

About 99 per cent of labor here is organized and 
conditions are good. Two unions have signed 
agreement for the year without trouble. Butcher 
workers here have joined a federal] union. Have 
one new union under way. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 

Inside employments have been steady, but trades 
employed out of doors have been uncertain on ac- 
count of the weather. The new building of a local 
brewery is being erected under union conditions. 
Printers’ union committee visits all local unions, 
booming their union label. 

Carbondale—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

Coal mines and railroad shops have been 
working full time, but building trades have been 
slack as regards employment during winter. As 
result of three days’ strike, the musicians employed 
in moving picture shows gained increase in wages 
from $10 to $15 per week. The present wage scale 
is $15 per week. 


TENNESSEE. 


&ristol.—]. E. Benson: 

Bricklayers organized a short time ago, and I 
expect to organize tinners and painters in the near 
future. One of the organizations here recently 
secured for its members a 10 per cent increase in 
wages. A number of organizations have contracts 
for the year. We hope to form a central body 
soon. 


TEXAS, 


Brownwood.—C, A, Perkins: 

Work is steady, except in the building in:lus- 
tries, and for unskilled laborers. Electrical work- 
ers and blacksmiths are likely to form unions 
shortly. There is constant demand for al! union 
labels. 

Corsicana.—C. F. Barnes: 

Organized labor in good shape. All organized 
trades working full time and at fair wages. We 
have the eight-hour workday in all organized 
trades in this city. Sheet metal workers organized 
since my last report. Hope to report the laundry 
workers organized shortly. 

Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

Organized labor in better condition than the un- 
organized, but work is uncertain in all lines, 
Plumbers obtained 50 cents per day increase for 
this year and another 50 cents increase for next 
year. This was obtained without strike. We are 
working for adoption of the initiative and refer- 
endum and recall on primary ballot in July. 

Palestine. —Edward M. Ware: 

Union men have better conditions than the un- 
organized. Carmen on one of the railroads obtained 
new contract with better working conditions, 
Employment is steady here. 

FParis.—J. J. Cunningham: 

Stage employes organized during the month. 
Organized trades in good shape and fairly steadily 
employed. 


WASHINGTON. 


Centralia.—J. W. Leftwich: 

The severe weather has caused a number of in- 
dustries uncertain state of employment. Organized 
workers have the better of it as regards working 
conditions, in comparison with unorganized trades. 
Bartenders organized a short time ago. Carpenters, 
barbers, glove workers, and painters are about to 
organize. 

Spokane.—Wm. J. Coates: 

State of employment poor here. The city is 
overrun with unemployed, unskilled labor, with no 
prospects of work in sight. Considerable muni- 
cipal work is being: done by day labor, members 
of the federal labor union, at $3 per day of eight 
hours. Messengers organized union during the 
month. The work in connection with the 
proposed new Labor Temple is making steady 
progress, and the stock is selling rapidly. 

Tacoma,—Charles Perry Taylor: 

Most trades well organized, with exception of 
the building industries. Union men secure better 
conditions and wages than the unorganized. A 
trades council is being formed at Ellensburg. At 
the next county fair we will have exhibits ol 
union label booths, in order to better advertise the 
union labels of the various trades. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Huntingion.—G. T. Prout: ; 

The typographical union of this city is now a 100 
per cent organization. Every printing shop inthe city 
employs union-card men, and their label is con- 
stantly demanded. Organized labor in good shape. 
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Work is comparatively steady. Flint glass work- 
ers have obtained 2 cents per hour increase through 
strike in the past two years. Furniture workers 
are organizing. A plombing ordinance was re- 
cently passed by the city council. Central body 
here is doing good work booming the union 
labels 

Mammoth.—C. N. Pickering: 

There have been several new unions organized 
since my last report. Have two new unions under 
way in this immediate vicinity. We look for con- 
siderable increase in membership in the near 
future 


WISCONSIN. 


Sheboygan,—C. Schermeister: 

All building trades are preparing for new agree- 
ments and hope to secure the same amicably the 
first of May. Condition of organized labor fair, con- 
sidering the severe winter just passed through. 
State Federation of Labor meets in convention 
here during July. 

Condition of organized trades fair. Continued 
agitation for the union labels. 

The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 

llinois. ° 

R. Bohrman, Carlinville. 

John F, O'Flaherty, East St. Louis. 

Joseph W. Rizzie, Staunton, 

Geo. King, Taylorville. 

Indiana: 

J. 0. Mick, Goshen. 
Kansas: 

G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 

H. J. Mohler, Coffeyville. 
Kentucky: 

Wm. Doss, Central City. 


Maryland: 
W. E. Cleverstone, Hagerstown. 


Maine: 
Joseph H. De Costa, Portland. 


Massachusetts: 
John J. Gallagher, Readville. 


Missouri: 
D.S. Martin, Moberly. 


Montana: 

John W. Davis. Bozeman. 
New York: 

W. J. Marble, Oneonta. 

A. Gelina, Silver Springs. 
Ohio: 

Geo. H. Allcorn, East Palestine. 

Frank Smurthwaite, Wellsville. 
Oklahoma: 

Geo. McConnell, Bartlesville. 
Pennsylvania: 

D. S. Smith, Akron. 

F. A. Burdick, Forest City. 

Frank Buerger, Latrobe. 

Grant Heilman, Lebanon. 

M. W. Forester, Monongahela. 
Tennessee: 

C. W. Merker, Memphis. 
Texas: 

R,. S. Greer, Beaumont. 
Vermont: 

Denis Dineen, St. Albans. 
Virginia: 

James Brown, Richmond. 
Washington: 

R. E Eastman, Olympia. 
Canada: 

James Carty, St. Catherines, Ont. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Cranbrook, B. C.—E. H. Reed: 

A trades council has been formed here and 
promises to be fruitful of much good work in the 
labor movement of this city. Retail clerks have 
organized, and hope to report a union of teamsters 
next month. 

Edmonion, Alberta.—Mark C. Rogers: 

Organized workmen are asked for in preference 
to unorganized by most employers here. The ma- 
jority of the most skilled mechanics are organ- 
ed. Work is steady. Building trades have had 
the best winter in many years. Hotel and res- 
taurant workers are enjoying a raise in wages. 
The new municipal voters’ franchise has passed, 
allowiny «11 over 21 years of age to vote. I organ- 
zed a union of hotel and restaurant employes in 
Calgary ing the month. Have unions of butchers 
and drivers under way. 

Galt, On’ —J. W. Burgess: 

_ Condition of organized labor improving. Work 
Ss steady. Carpenters, bricklayers, and masons 


are asking increased wages. Electric railway men 
have organized since last report. Have several 
other trades in line, and hope to report them 
organized shortly. 


Guelph, Ont.—W. B. Parker: 

Work is steady considering the season of the 

ear. Union men are far in advance of unorgan- 
ized workers, as regards wages and hours. Stove 
mounters are likely to organize. Dominion Labor 
Congress will meet in this city in September. 


Lethbridge, Alberta.—]. M. Ritchie: 

The winter has been very dull, but conditions 
will improve with the advent of spring and build- 
ing season. Unorganized labor in deplorable shape. 
Wages in the unskilled unorganized lines are 
lower than for years past. We hope to secure a 
wage scale in all city contracts, and if possible to 
have the union scale. A federal union was organ- 
ized during the month. Have unions of tailors 
and bakers under way. 

Ottawa, Ont.—Wm. Lodge: 


Bookbinders, blacksmiths and helpers, and 
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boilermakers and helpers have organized during 
the month. Havea union of stationery firemen 


under way. 


Port Arthur.—Andrew Boyd: 

Labor conditions fair here; better than last year. 
The month has been quiet in all departments 
on account of the close of navigation at this sea- 
son. Coal handlers expect to obtain wage increase 
of 2'4 cents per hour next winter. This was prom- 
ised by the management after an interview with 
them. Laborers of Fort William and longshoremen 
of Port Arthur are organizing. 

Sydney, N. S.—-J. R. Martin: 

The unions are in good shape, having held their 
membership, and in many instances making good 
gain in membership. The organized trades here 
comprise carpenters, bricklayers, molders, painters, 
plumbers, street-car mev, and blacksmiths, Three 
labor men are in the field for the municipal elec- 
tion and have good prospects of election. 
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Winnipeg. Maniloba.—W. J. Bartlett: 

Conditions are fair and employment steady, 
Horseshoers and asbestos and insulator workers 
have organized recently. Laundry workers are 
organizing. 


PORTO RICO. 


San Juan.—E. Sanchez 
Martinez: 

Condition of organized labor good, but it could 
still be much better. Condition of unorganized 
labor is very poor. Work is uncertain and many 
workers are moving from place to place, seeking 
work. The Federacion Libre of Porto Rico is per- 
sistently working and maintains the general 
propaganda work in this city and in other towns 
throughout the island. Cigarmakers’ union is the 
foremost organization in the work of promoting 
the union labels. We have a union of teamsters 
under way in this city. 


Lopez and R 


era 





SANITARY STANDARDS. 

The following list of sanitary rules for factories 
deserves a general publicity, as it serves as a model 
for other trades than that for which it was de- 
signed. It represents needs which became plain 
after the investigation of 1,243 shops in the cloak- 
making industry in New York. It was thererore 
accepted by the Joint Board of Sanitary Control of 
the Cloak Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Cloakmakers’ Union, the board being composed of 
seven members, two of whom were manufacturers, 
two union members, and three representing the 


public. J 

1. No shop to be allowed in a cellar. 

2. No shop to be allowed in rear houses or attic 
floors without special permission of the board. 

3. Shops located in buildings two stories or more 
in height must have one or more fire-escapes. 

4. All fire-escapes to be provided with ladders to 
the roof of same house or to an adjoining house; 
also with full length drop ladders properly located 
and adjusted. : ‘ 

5. In all shops which are not provided with au- 
tomatic sprinklers, there should be kept a sufficient 
number of chemical extinguishers, or a sufficient 
number of fire buckets, properly located and filled. 

6. Special caretakers to be appointed in each 
shop for the care of the fire buckets, and for their 
use in case of fire. 

7. All openings and exits to fire escapes to be 
left unobstructed by tables, machines, boxes, par- 
titions, and iron bars. 

8, No doors to be locked during working hours. 

9. No smoking to be permitted in workshop. 

10. Conspicuous signs to be placed throughout 
the shop, marking location and direction of exits 
and fire-escapes. 

11. Fire-proof receptacles, lined with tin, and 
having a tin cover, to be provided, in sufficient 
numbers, for rubbish. 

12 Halls and stairways leading from shops to 
be adequately lighted by natural or artificial light. 


13. Stairs to be provided with secure handrails 
and safe treads. 

14. Sufficient window space to be provided for 
each shop, so that all parts of the shop be well 
lighted during the hours from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m, 

15. Where gas illumination is used, arc lights 
or incandescent mantles should be used. 

16. All lights to be well shaded, to be 
above operatives, and not too near them. 

17. At least 400 cubic feet of space, exclusive 
of bulky furniture and materials, should be pro- 
vided for every person within the shop. 

18. The shop should be thoroughly aired before 
and after work hours, and during lunch hour, by 
opening windows and doors. 

19. No coal should be used for direct heating of 
irons, and whenever stoves are used for heating 
shops, they should be surrounded by meta! sheet 
at least five feet high. 

20. Walls and ceilings of shops and water-closet 
apartments should be cleaned as often as neces- 
sary, and kept clean. 

21. Floors of shops and of water-closet apart- 
ments to be scrubbed weekly, swept daily, and 
kept free of refuse. 

22. A separate water-closet apartment stall be 
provided for each sex, with solid partitions to ex- 
tend from floor to ceiling, and with separate vesti- 
bules and doors. 

23. Water-closets to be adequately flushed and 
kept clean. 

24. A special caretaker to be designated by the 
employer to take care of the shop and water closet 
apartments. 

25. A sufficient number of water-suppli: 
basins to be provided in convenient a 
locations within the shop. 

26. Suitable hangers should be prov 
the street clothes of the employes, and 
dressing-rooms to be provided wherev« 
are working. 

27. Water-closet apartments, dressi! 
washrooms, and lunchrooms to be proper): lighted, 
illuminated, ventilated, cleaned, and ket cleat 

28. All seats to have backs. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of February, 1912. (The months 
are abbrv viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand January 31, 1912 $165,768 = 

1, Feders i labor 12760, tax, jan, "12, 0c; df, 50c 1 00 

Federated trades council, Orange, N J, tax, 

jan, 11, to and inel june, ’11.. 5 00 
Gardeners prot 13020, tax, n, d, ‘11, $2.60; df, 

$2.50 5 00 


= + 4 50 
carriers p and b assn 6783, tax, 
11, $2.60; d f, $2.50 ne - 5 00 
sts helpers 18228, tax, d, °11, j, °12, $5; 


ce liners” 10585, tax, jan, °12, 2.25; d f. 


10 CO 
1 machinists helpers 131565, tax, ‘d, 
2, We; d f, 1 80 
labor 407, "tax, n, d, ‘11, $1.60; d f, 

3 20 


112 70 


s prot 8079, tax, n, d, ‘11, $66.35; d f, 


workers prot 13138 tax, dec, ‘ll, 
$4 aia 8 00 

sloye S 12826, tax, n, d, “U1, s. 10; df, 
10 20 

er carriers prot 12831, tax, ‘jan, "1, 
6 00 

kers and helpers 13148, tax, jan, 
d f, 35¢ enh. 00096 ee 70 

machinists helpers and laborers 
X, dee, "11, We; d f, We 1 80 

{ cereal mill employes 14030, tax, 


jan, °12, 35¢; d f, 35c 
kapozens prot 18149, tax, jan, ° 
2 


$ 

Trades and labor assem, So Chicago, 
Ill, tax, jan, "12, to and incl dec, ‘12..... 

California state federation of labor, tax, 
feb, "12, to and incl jan, "13... 

Intl typograghical union, tax, jan, "12 7 

Journeymen stonecutters assn of N A, 
tax, jan, ‘12.. = : a dieie 

Banders prot 14183, tax, dee, “li, 5c; d f, 
85c; sup, 24c ; . 

Bottie cap, cork, and stopper workers 
10875, tax, jan, °12, $15; d f, $15; sup, $1.50. 

Railroad machinists helpers 14116, tax, 
jan, °12, $2.40; d f, $2.40; sup, 50c 

United trades and labor council of Dun- 
kirk and vicinity, N Y, sup. 

Suspendermakers 9660, sup 

Federal labor 11345, tax, i. 12, $1. 95; d f, 
$1.95; sup, 50c 

Burt C Newton, fin secy, 42, lumpers 
union, 

Saw wy Kr oe ‘prot 14196, tax, jan, °12, 
$5.50; f, $5.50; sup, Tic ‘ 

F be ves A labor 14198, tax, med 12, aes df, 
$1.25; sup, $1.75..... 1 

United laborers 12992, s up. 

Central labor union, New Bedford, Mass, 
sup 

F W Yale, Saratoga Springs, N Y, 

Bro of painters, decorators, and paaere 
hangers of A, local 255, sup....... 

Federal labor 13086, tax, oct, ‘ll, $1.15; d f, 


Journeymen sailmakers 12751, sup ... 

Centrai labor council, Santa Clara co, ¢ ‘al, 
sup 

Central labor union, Marlboro and vicin- 
ity, Mass, sup 

Hatmakers 14209, sup 


2. Switchmens union of N A, ae acct vas 


Intl bro of electrical workers of "A, tax, 
nov, 

Intl brick, ‘tile, ‘and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, jan, ‘12 

American broof - workers, tax, dec, 

American bro of slate workers, tax, jan, "12 

Trades and labor council, <7 Wis, 
tax, sept, "ll, to and incl feb. 

Machine helpers and ~ by 12892, tax, 
n, d, "11, j, 12, $1.20; d f, $1.20. 

Grain workers 11407, tax, am, 12, wu 50; df, 
1.50. 


$ 

Metal trades helpers 14031, tax, “Jan, 12, 
60c; df, 0c .... 

Flour and cereal = employ es 14160, tax, 
dec, ‘11, Wc; d f, 6 

United laborers 13085. tax, “Jan, 12, 50c; 
d f, 0c lade 

Contra Costa central ae council, Rich- 
mond, Cal, tax, o, n, d, 

Machinists helpers iSior, gen jan, °12, $5; 
d f, $5; sup. 9c 

Cooks and ‘waiters 14139, tax, dec,’"ll, $3; a f, 
$3; sup, $2.25 

Intl glove woikers union of A, 

Flour and cereal mill cmelenes 13906, tax, 
jan, °12, 9c; d f, %c; sup, 50c 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14046, tax, 
j. f, "19, Wc; d f, We..... ‘ 

Railroad WYK and laborers 14075, tax, 
jan, °12, $1; f, $1 , i 

Stone ielioes i43 210, ‘sup 

Flour and cereal mill employ es 14211, sup 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Mont, 
tax, o,n,d, ‘ll ... 

Federal labor 8786, ‘tax, jan, 12, $1.60; d f, 
$1.50 sails 

Tuck pointers 10884, tax, jan, 42, $3.50; df, 
$3.50 ‘a 
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f, "12, $1.25; 
Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, 
jan, °12, $5; df, $5; sup, $5.20 
Bookkeepers, neneerapnere and account- 
ants 12646, tax, feb, °12, $3; d 3. 
Carriage _— wagon workers union ‘of NA, 
tax, dec, ’l 
White rats actors union of A, tax, fe b, ‘12. 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 
tax, feb,’12 
Machinists helpers 12 2345, return of strike 
benefits 
. Norfolk co central labor union, Mass, tax, 
june, ‘11, toand incl nov, ‘1l.. 
Central labor union, E Millinocket, Me, 
tax, aug, "ll, to and incl dec, *ll 
Central labor union, Linton, Ind, ¢ 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, jan, 
d f, $6.25. . 
Mac hinists pgaeere 13205, tax, d, 
$1.80; » $l. 
Glass Bik caaibaans 12588, tax, feb, 12, $1.95; 


"11, $1.40; d f, 


3. Machinists helpers and laborers 12921, tax, 
j, d f, $1.25 


d f, $1.95 
Federal labor 12916, tax, dec, 


$1.40 : ensceee 
Hat block makers and helpers, tax, jan, 
12, 65c; d f, 56c . . , 
Telephone yy rators 14052, tax, feb, °12, 
$1.40; d f, $1.4 
Cc leaners and Roses 14092, tax, Oo, n, 4 
12, $2; d f, $2 
Railroad machinists. he Ipers and laborers 
14144, tax, dec, ’11, $3.70; d f, $3.70 
Railroad helpers and laborers 13172, tax, 
jan, °12, 60c; d f, 60c 
— workers prot 13151, tax, jan, ’12, 65 : 


, 66c 
anes workers prot 13151, tax, fe b, "12, 65c; 
d f, 5c wa as 
Stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers 
asso 14188, tax, dec, *11, 70c; d f, 70c 


Stone planermens 13027, tax, j, f, m, ‘12, 


5. 


$1.05; d f, $1.05.. 
Firemens asso 12970, tax, jan, 19, $5; 
Pearl workers 13138, tax, dec, °ll, $4. %: af, 


$4.25 

Trades and labor council of Salem, Ore g. 
tax, dec, ‘ll, toand incl may, ‘12 

Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, tax. 
o, n, d, ° 

Spokane central labor council, Spokan 
Wash, sup 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675 
tax, bal feb, 12, $5; d f, $5; aap. =e 

Upholsterers intl union of N A, sup 

Thos F Connor, Philadelphia, ee r ¢ 


6. Federal labor 12018, tax, d, ‘11, j, °12, $2.5 


Mac hinists he ‘Ipers 12764, tax, jan, °12, $5.70; 


d 

Machinists he Ipe rs 14118, tax, jan, °12, $1.80; 
d f, $1.8 

Railroad. mac ‘hinists helpe rs 14105, tax, jan 
12, $3.75; d f, $8.75 = 

Railroad machinists helpers 13042, 
nov, ‘11, $6.25; d f, $6.2 : oe 

Tobacco strippers bon tax, jan, 12, $7.50: 
d f, $7.50. 

Fur floor workers 13196, tax, d, "11, j, 12, $20; 
d f, 

Rockmen and excavators "12438, tax, jan 
"12, $10.20; di f, $10.20 . 
Suspe nder worke ae 11095, tax, dec, ‘11, j, f 

"12, $1.20; d f, $1.2 
Federated coudien council, Sacramento 
Cal, tax, feb, °12, to and incl july, °12 
Trades and labor council, Hancock, Mich 
tax, o, n, d, ‘ll , 
Button workers prot 13154, tax, jan, 12, $l: 
d f, $1; sup, 50e 
Federated trades and labor council, 
ay go, Cal, tax, jan, °12, to and incl Po 


Fe deral ‘labor 11618, tax, jan, ‘12, 56c; 


Federal labor 12692, sup.. sesediihdtbtiahdas 

Federal labor 8060, tax, feb, °12, $4. 16: d f 
$4.15; sup, $4... ba 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14074, tax. 
jan, "12, $1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, $1.. 

Crown, cork and seal operatives 14204, ‘sup 

Tin plate workers int! prot asso of A, sup 

Milk manufacturing employes 14137, sup 


. Trades and labor assem, Fargo, N D, tax 


jan, °12, to and ine] june, °12 
Riggers prot 14124, tax, feb, °12, $2.35; d 


$2.35 

Machinists helpers 13069, ‘tax, ‘d 
$3.15; d f, $3.15 

Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, d, 
"12, $3.35; d f, $3.35 

Elevators conductors and starters 11950 
tax, feb, °12, $13.20; d f, $13.20 

Mineral water workers 13674, tax, jan. ‘12 
$1.70; d f, $4.70. 

Tin, steel, iron, and wey ware worker- 
10948, tax, feb, 12, $6.65; Pee 

Egg inspectors 12090, tax, Md "11, J, °12, $4.5 
d f, $4.60 : 


areal painters, ‘decorators, paperhanger- 
of A, tax, jan, ‘12. 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layer- 
etc, tax, j, f, °12. 

Central labor union, Hanover and Mc 
Sherrystown, Pa, tax, oct, ll, to and in 
mar, *12.. - 

Railroad — rs and laborers 12487, “ta 
feb, °12, $1.25 » $1.25; sup, $2.25 

mo 96560, sup : 

Trades and labor council, Fond du Ili 
Wis,sup.... al oh 

Plaster workers 14212, sup 

Plaster workers 14212, sup 

Flour and cereal mill employe: $s 18210, ta 
feb, °12, 70c; d f, 70c; sup, 30c 

Clock and watch makers 13158, tax, d, 

12, $6; d f, $6; sup, $1 

Agricultural workers 14197, tax, jan, °12. 8 
d f, 80c; sup, T6c.. 

Womens prot 14080, “tax, dee, “Ll, $1.70; « 
$1.70; sup, $1.25.... 

Central labor union, Saranac Lake, 
tax, feb, ‘11, to and inel jan, °12, $10; = 
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9. Sewe r diggers and shovelers 8662, tax, feb, 
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-BAKER’S 
- Breakfast Cocoa 


Is of Unequaled Quality 


For delicious natural 
flavor, delicate aroma, 
absolute purity and 
food value, the most 
important requisites 
of a good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 


Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 


53 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 
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$10 
anner, button, and nove Ity work- 
3, tax, j, f, "12, $3.70; d f, $8.70; sup, 


ion of journe yme n horseshoers of 

d Can, 

x trades department, Washington, 
) 


_labor council, Jose ph, “Mo, tax, 
il, toand inel aan 
labor 9903, tax, feb, °12, $4.65; d f, 


workers prot 14120, tax, d, "ll, j, ‘12, 
> BOM. 

nen 13130, te ix, fe b, °12, $2.20: d f, $2.20 

sts helpers 12946, tax, feb, °12, $1 


‘ val tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
$1.30; d f, $1.30 
rs assn (Chas Smith), Washing- 
(, sup 
worke rs prot 14120, sup 
‘ment and rock asphalt work- 


aborers 13116, tax, 

sup, $1.25 

eckwear cutters 6939, ‘sup ‘ 

o of steam and hot water fitters 
lpers, sup. 

i helpers and laborers 12487, ‘sup 

d _ abor council, Oneonta, N Y, 
abor 83806, tax, jan, ‘12, $1.80; df, 
abor 8538, tax, dec, "11, $3.50; d f, 
abor 7241, tax, feb, 12, 70c; d f, 70c 
ailroad track repairers 14128, tax, 


» $l; df, $1. 
id cereal mill ceenapes 14098, tax, 


S0c; d f, & 
nners 10300, tax, mar, 2, Hu 10; df, 


12, $3: 

Mine ral phon bottlers 11317, tax, d, "ll, j, 
12, $5; df, $5 

Federal labor 13134, tax, jan, 12, 2; af, $2 ; 
SUP, $2.50. 

Womens prot 12721, tax, dec, ‘11, 0c; d f, 
60c; sup, 40c , — 

Nailmakers 14199, sup 

Pearl button workers 14077, 
$10.65; d f, $10.65; sup, $6. 

Intl union of steam engineers, tax, jan,’ 
$118.38; sup, $2. 


. Central labor union, Newport News, Va, 


tax, 8,0, n, d, ” oeee 
Central labor union, Boonville, Ind, tax, d, 
"11, j, f, 12. 
Trades council, Mulberry, Kans, tax, jan, 
‘il, to and incl june, ‘11. oman 
Laborers prot 12982, tax, dec, ‘11, $5; df, $5 
Federal labor 8033, tax, 8, 0, n, d, *11, $2; df, $2 
Egg inspectors 14098, tax, jan, "12, Sic; d f, 
85c. 
Gold beaters 12899, tax, jan, "12, $3.80; d f, 
$3.80 


Assorters and packers 8316, tax, jan, ‘12, 
$5.65; d f, $5.55 

Flour and cereal mill a mploye 8 14057, tax, 
feb, °12, $1.10; d f, $1. oe 

Tele phone operators arena. tax, ‘feb, 12, 60c: 
d f, am 

Flour and cereal mill employe es 13227, tax, 
feb, °12, 40c; d f, 40e .. 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, dec, ‘ll..... 

Flour and cereal mill e mploye s 14213, sup 

Federal labor 14179, tax, jan, "12, %e; d f, 
95c ; sup, $4.60 

Highway de partme nt employes 19540, tax, 
j, f, "12, $2; d f, $2 

Horse nail makers 7078, sup 

Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, mar, "12, $1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, 2c 

Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and paper mill 
workers of U S and Can, sup. ones 

Highway department e mploye: s ob 540, sup 

Button workers prot 14214, sup 

Elevator operators 14215, sup ' 

Fe deral labor 8769, tax, jan, °12, $1.70; d f, 


“al labor 8620, tax, feb, "12, 40c; d f, 40c 

Yur dressers 13185, tax, bal f, m, ‘12, $15; d f, 
$15. ; “ we 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14108, tax, 
jan, ‘12, 80c; d f, 80c. sit tinee 

Horse nail workers 10682, tax, feb, ‘12, 36c; 
d f, 35¢ 

Railway mac hinists he Ipers 13192, tax, Jan, 
12, $2.75; d f, $2.75 

ee hinists helpers 13194, tax, jan, "12, 40c; 

f 40c. ~ 

Railroad helpers and ‘laborers 14088, tax, 
jan, ‘12, $3.50; d f, $3.50 

I aoomative hostlers and he ‘Ipe rs 11894, tax, 
feb, °12, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. 


Telephone operators 10795, tax, feb, °12, 0c; 


d f, 0c 

Lead, paint,and varnish makers and 
mixers I4111, tax, feb, "12, $2.25; d f, $2.25 

a machinists helpers 14072, tax, d, 
"11, j, "12, $1.70; d f, $1.70 

Mac hinists helpers 12345, tax, feb, °12, $2.50 
d f, $2.50 

Railroad mac hinists he -Ipe rs 14059, tax, jan, 
acct feb, °12, 60c; d f, 6« 

hinists = -Ipers 14083, tax, jan, ‘12, $2.26; 

. 25 

Mac hinists helpe rs and laborers 12062, tax, 
feb, °12, $2.80; d f, $2.80 .......... “a 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12950, tax, 
jan, °12, $2.60;d f, $2.60 wr . 

Intl broom and whisk makers union, tax, 
n, d,’ 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, bal jan, ‘12 

Intl assoof steam and hot water fitters 
and helpers of A, tax, jan, ‘12 

Federal labor 14167, tax, feb, ‘12, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50 sup 50c....... : 

Federal labor 9079, ‘sup ie ee aA 

wr kX planermens 12866, tax, ‘feb, ‘12 $2.50; 

f, $2.60; sup $1.25 ls 

Buiton workers prot 12954, ‘tax, ‘feb, 12, 

$80; d f, $80; sup, $12.50 = 


$6 00 
10 00 
6 50 


1 60 
1 0 


961 50 


lv 00 
6 5 


4 00 
3 50 


3 00 
2 25 
1 00 
10 0O 
10 00 
3 40 

80 


30 00 


1 60 


70 
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12. Horse nail workers 7180, sup 


Loca] 4, bro of painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, sup. “ . 

Int! shingle weavers union of A, sup 

Intl bro of foundry employes, sup 

Federal labor 13158, sup : 

Suspender workers 12 282, sup 

. Fishermens 14216, sup. 

Fishermens 14216, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Helena, Mont, 
tax, oct, ‘11, to and incl mar, °12 neee 

Federal labor 14158, tax, feb, °12, $6.50; d f, 


$6.50 ; 
Federal | labor 13048, tax, ‘jan, 12, $4. 25; if, 
25 


Bric klayers 14055, tax, nov, "11, 35c; d f, 35¢ 

Chainmakers 14097, tax, jan, °12, $2; d f, $2 

Bridge tenders 12338, tax, feb, "12, $2; d f, $2 

Milkers prot 8861, tax, f, m, ‘12, $2.50; df, 
$2.50 

Window —~ workers 13091, tax, jan, ‘12, 
$1.25; df, 

Cigar fac oo tobacco: strippers 11939, tax, 
feb, "12, $4.35; d f, $4. 

Railroad contract hen helpers 14157, tax, 
jan, "12, $1.60; df, $1.50 .. EE 

Nailmakers 14199, tax, jan, °12, 35c; d f, 35¢ 

Mineral water workers 12674, tax, feb, °12, 
$4.70; d f, $4.70 eases 

Trades and labor council, E Liverpool, 
Ohio, tax, o, n, d, ‘ll 

American society of plate e ngrave rs 0 08, 
tax, feb, °12, $1.60; d f, $1.60 ; were 

John C Dean, Port Arthur, Tex, sup ; 

Local 36, womens union label league, Los 
Angeles, Cal, sup.... 

Artesian well drillers and leverme ns 1oa44, 
tax, feb, °12, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, ~— - 

Wm C Ash, Philadelphia, Pa, sup. 

Ship cleaners and scalers 12881, sup . 

Labor trades council, Denison, Tex, tax, 
july, 08, to and incl dec, ‘v8 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
Be “Ee Kcncee : 

Laborers prot 12043, tax, ‘dec, ll, $1.60; ad f, 
$1.60 ; 

Machinists helpers 13042, sup 

. Central labor union, Norwich, Conn, tax, 

oct, "Ll, to and incl mar, °*12. 

Ohh labor league, Ely, Nev, tax, d, 


12.50 

Flour and cereal _ employes 14194, tax, 
feb, "12, 40c; d f, 4 * 

Elevator ask A na 14185, tax, jan, 12, 
$1.60; d f, $1.50 

Railroad machinists re FA and laborers 
14083, tax, n, d, °L1, $1.50; d f, $1.50 .. 

wr yy helpers 14099, pntong feb, 12, , $1. 35; 
da 


35. 
Flour and cereal — employes 13224, tax, 
feb, 12, $1.10; d f, $1. 
New York Transfer ico employes prot 11824, 
tax, feb, "12, $2.35; d f, $2.35 
wr TX workers prot 7592, tax, nov, ‘ll, $7; 
d : 


12, $1; df, 
1 
City employes 12875, tax, feb, °12, #8; df, $3 
wy we workers 10093, tax, j, f, °12, $2; 


f, $2 
Elevator enw vy and starters 13106, 
tax, jan, "12; $8; d f, $8 
Fur workers fos. tax, jan, ‘12, $2.70; df, 
ee 
wr gS tenders prot 13089, tax, feb, "12, $4.05; 
$4.05 


14. 


American federation of musicians, tax 
feb, 12 

Hotel and re staurante mploye s intl union 
etc, tax, jan, ‘12 

Button workers prot 12854, return of on 
weeks strike benefits 

Central labor union, Stamford, Conn, sup 

Federal labor 14135, tax, dec, *11, $1.75; df 
$1.75; sup, $l... a 

Suspendermake rs 9560, sup. . ee 

School house custodians 13152, tax, feb, °12, 
$1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, 68c¢ on 

Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, j, f, 
12, $2; d f, $2; sup, 50c 


5. Central trades council, Pittsburgh, Pa 


tax, 0,n,d ¥ : 
Trades assem, Ft Edward, N Y, tax, m, a, 
m,’ " 
Federal labor 12670, tax, j, f,°12, $2.50; 


50 oa 
Fede ral labor 8136, tax, feb, °12 
25 
Fede ral labor 12412, tax, feb, °12, $2.45; 
2. 


Fe de ral labor 12776, tax, jan, °1: 
$12.10. 

Federal jabor 11366, tax, feb, ‘12, 45 

Egg inspectors 14169, tax, jan, ‘12, $2.55; 
$2.55 . 

Suspender worke rs 8144, tax, j, f, 12, $2; 


$2 
Fede ral labor 10128, tax, feb, ° 


Newsboy’ prot asso 13089, tax, 


12 
Railroad helpe rs and laborers 13216, ‘tax, 
f, "12, $1.55; di f, $4.6) 
Cement makers rave), tax, jan, "12, $2; d f, $2 
Meat, food, and sanitary science inspect- 
ors asso 12912, tax, j, f, "12, $3; d f, $8 
Soil pipe make oo gy helpers 13052, tax, jan, 
"12, $3.75; d f, $3.7 
Railroad mac Hiniets helpers and laborers 
14152, tax, jan, °12, $1.80; d f, $1. ; 
Railroad machinists helpers a laborers 
14048, tax, dec, *11, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
United laborers 14190, tax, jan,’12, $1.9; « 


$1.95. 

Tobacco strippers 12971, tax, feb, °12, $7.50; 
d f, $7.50 

Dept of docks and ferries, munic ipal dock 
builders 13041, tax, feb, "12, 75c; d f, 75c 

Stoneware workers prot 6888, tax, feb, °12. 
5c; df, Le 

— and dyers 14195, tax, jan, ‘12, $1: 
d . 

Bro of railway carmen of America, tax, 
dec 

Bro railway ‘carmen of A, tax, j, f, "12 

Tades council of Grand Forks, N Dak, sup 

Federal labor 8398, tax, jan, 12, 90c; d f, 90c; 
sup, 24¢ : 

Federal labor 12362, sup. 

r spinners 12353, tax, feb, °12, $1 70; 

$1.70; sup, 0c 

Hair spinners 10399, sup. 

Laborers prot 14096, tax, jan, ‘12, $4.60; « d f, 
$4.50; sup, 50c 

Intl bro of papermakers, sup 


. Axe works employes 14217, sup 


Telephone operators 14191, tax, jan, °! 


, 45c 
Coal ‘hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, feb, ° 
Railroad’ machinists helpers and laborer: 
14141, tax, jan, ’12, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
Federal labor 11434, tax, n, 4, ‘11, j, °12, a: 
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g ee yi ane breakers 13006, tax, jan, 
5ddce: df 
tiggers prot Ones, ‘tax, j. . 12, $1; af, $1 
vel workers 14104, tex, jan, "12, $4; d f, $4 
.chinists helpers 9713, tax, j, f, "12, $9; d f, 
sic engravers 11809, tax, jan, "12, $1.00; 
f, $1.60 , ° 
ederal labor 13125, tax, feb, °12, 8c; d f, 85¢ 
ederal trades council, Waukesha, Wis, 
x, o, n, d, “Il 
tral labor union, Thompsonville, Conn, 
ax, July, "Ll, to and ine] dee, *1 
Central labor union, Flint, Mich, tax, july, 
to and ine! dee, "ll 
Central labor union, Wausau, 
10, to and incl apr, ‘Il.. ; 
Stoneware potters 8302, tax, j, f, m, * 
$6.75: d f, $6.75; sup, 35c. ‘ 
Federal labor ciate. sup. 
Stenographers, typists asso 12755, ‘sup “4 
Intlunion pavers, rammermen, ete, sup 
Gold beaters 13018, tax, jan, 12, $2.15; d f, 
$2.15; sup, $1 a 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup ane 
Suspender workers 11204, tax, feb, ‘12, $2; 
d f, $2; sup, $16. 
Scalemens prot 114038, 
$3; sup, A . 
Button workers 
$1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, Tic 
Federal labor 7479, tax, feb, 
$3.35; sup, $Ll......... 
14212, 


Wis, tax. 


tax, feb, "12, $8; 4 f, 


prot ‘14128, tax, jan, "12, 


12, $3.35; 
tax, feb, ‘12, 
f, $13.70... 

aad machinists he ‘pers 13030, ‘tax, feb, 
. $4.95; d f, $4.95 
se vnail makers 


9656, tax, feb, "12, $2; 


3 df, 


= stock workers 10184, tax, ome 1, 


$1.60 


f $3.65. 
y men sailmakers 12751, tax, feb, 12, 
2.55; d f, $2.56. 
Federal labor 7112, tax, d, ‘ll, j, °12, $2; df, $2 
Eee inapocters 11254, tax, feb, °12, venues 
d f, $12.80. 
Stone derrickmen 12878, itax, jan, 
d f, $3 
Bution workers prot 14219, sup. 
Cloth equipment workers 14218, sup 
Clip sorters 14186, tax, d, ‘11, j, "12, $1; 
sup, 24¢e 
eT a helpers 14044, tax, ‘jan, 12, 35¢; 
ai 35e; 8 
Ston tanke rs 14210, tax, feb, 
$1.50; sup, 60c. 
Inti» photo-e ngravers union of N A, 
jan, 12 
United cloth hat and cap makers of N A, 
tax, o, n, d, “ll 
workers 14187, tax, d, 
: d f, $1.06; sup, 0c 
ral labor 12760, tax, feb, °12, 0c; d f, 50c 
al labor 12934, tax, d, "ll, j, ‘12, $1.75; 


d f. $1.75 
( ‘hain makers 14051, tax, feb, "12, $1.15; 


df, $l; 


"12, $1.50; 


tax, 


‘ll, acct j, 12, 


Gas and water workers 9840, tax, d, 
$19.75; d f, $19.75 

Gas ay potianee and stove fitters 12432, tax, 

I 1 2, $3.75; .75 

wu 
df. 22 

Sheet straighteners am paper cutters 
14]... tax, feb, °12, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 

Hat lakers al trimmers 13191, tax, jan, 


‘h 
Lalx $1.25; d f, 


oc; d f, 85c 
rs prot 14106, tax, d, ‘ll, 


19. 


20. Federal labor 
45 


Toteees strippe rs 10422, tax, “jan, 
d f, $2.50 

Railroad machinists helpe rs and laborers 
14148, tax, jan, °12, 65c; d f, 5bc 

House raisers and movers 12814, tax, j, f, 
12, 85c; d f, 85c 

Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, jan, 
d f, $1.30 

Horse nail workers 7180, 
df, 

Womens prot 14080, tax, jan, 
$1.90. 


722, $1.30; 
12, $i; 
"12, $1.90; 


tax, feb, 
df, 


Central labor 
tax, o, n, d, 
Trades counc iL Olympia, WwW ash, tax, june, 

‘ll, to and incl nov, 

Central labor union, E! Paso and vicinity, 
Tex, tax, jan, '12, to and ine] dee, ‘12. 

Central labor union, Cc hristopher, Ill, 
nov, ‘ll, to and incl july, *12. 

National print cutters asso of A, 
acct m, ‘12 

Tobacco workers intl union, tax, o, n, d,*ll 

Metal polishers, buffers, peetare. and brass 
workers intl union of N A, tax, feb, °12 

Boot and shoe workers union, tax, nov, ‘11 

Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, 
dec, 

Western federation of miners, tax, jan, 12 

Frank Baker, Granite Falls, Wash, sup 

Cemetery employes 13073, tax, jan, ‘12, 50c; 
d f, 0c; sup, 40c.... 

Local 159, inti bro pape rmake = sup 

Federal labor 12576, tax, d, » J, “22, $2. 20; 
d f, $2.20; sup, $2 

Hard lime, bridge and curbstone cutters, 
12737, tax, j, f, “12. $8; d f, $8; sup, $1 

Federal labor 13134, sup 

South Chicago, trades and 
Chicago, Ill, sup 

Labor council, San Francisco, Cal, sup 

12750, tax, feb, "12, $1.45; d f, 


b, ‘12, $1.25; df, 


union, ‘New London, Conn, 


tax, 


tax, j, ft. 


labor assem, 


Laborers prot 12713, tax, fe 
$1.25 : ; aoe 

Trades council, “New Haven, Conn, 
n.d, "il, J, °18.... is 
Labor eauneti. Marin co, Cal, tax, dec, ‘ll, 
to and incl may, 

Yellowstone co, taames and ar assem, 
Billings, Mont, tax, o, n, d, 

Local 4, intl alliance of Se ateisa stage 
employes, sup 

Button workers prot 131338, tax, jan, "12, $4; 
d f, $4; sup. 

WwW - conus rs 12495, tax, ¥ f, 
$1.75; sup, $1.25 

pibseuae 14216, sup 

City employes 12326, sup. 

WwW mete handlers 864, tax, j, f, 12, $2.40; 


tax, 


12, ‘$l. 75; 


df, 
Mer eases: er rs 13042, tax, d, * 
$12.50; d f, $12.50 
a PY dept 
$3; d f, $3 
mK, workers prot 


ES 14125, tax, feb, °12, 
‘Ll, $7; 


Ladies now, and felt hat workers ‘12875, 
tax, mar, '12, $7.50; d f, $7.50 

Railroad be. shinists helpers and laborers 
14176, tax, dec, ‘11, 75c; d f, 75c ... 

Gardeners and florists 10616, tax, 5. &* 

a0; 

Railroad transfer messengers ‘and clerks 
11689, tax, j, f, "12, $2.10; d f, $2.10.. 

City firemens prot asso 11481, tax, feb, ‘12 


7692, tax, dec, 


Central ‘trades | council, Marion, Ind, tax, 
july, 'L), to and incl dec, ‘ll ate 
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No More “ Run-Over”’ Shoes, No More 
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2] 


. Gas and water 


Central labor council, Santa Rosa, Cal, 
tax, j. f,m, ‘12 

United powder and high e x plosive work- 
ers of A, tax, j, f, m, “12 

John B Lennon, treas A F of, L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, interest on deposits 

Laborers prot 8079, sup 

Horse nail makers 10963, sup 

Suspender workers 11251, tax 
df, 80c; sup, $5. 

Federa! labor 1304*%, sup 

Pat kK dept laborers 12436, tax, 

$2.25; sup, $2.25 

Federal labor 1274, tax, o 
ad f, $4.05; sup, $1.40. 

Laborers prot 11762, tax, s, 

Agric ultural workers |1827 
$i2; d f, $12; sup, ie 

Suspendermakers $500, tax, J 
$15; sup, $16 

Federal labor sees, tax, nov 
$1.20; sup, $1.34 

Tobac 0 strippe rs ee tax, dee, ‘11, $1.2 
di f, $1.20; sup, $1.2 

Central trades — labor council 
town, Pa, sup 

Paving cutters union of U 
feb, ‘12 eee 

Paving cutters union of U Sand Can, sup 

Central Jabor union, Henderson, Ky, tax, 
may. ‘ll, toand inel oct, ‘ll 

Federal! labor 10829, tax, bal feb, 
$10. 


A llen- 


Sand Can, tax, 


12, $10; df 

workers 10678, tax, feb, °12, 
$10; d f, $10 

Federal labor 12822, 


tax, feb, 12, $1.15; df. 


+ jeral labor 12768, tax, jan, "12, We; d f, 


Fe deral labor 19068, tax, feb, 43, $1.35: a £ 


10 70 


13 00 


24 50 


23 33 
18 ¢0 


5 00 
20 00 
20 00 
2 30 


1 80 


$1.35 ee stadia tamale . 
Federal labor 8208, tax, feb, °12, $1.60 
Federal labor 1276, tax, j, f, m, °12, $3: « 
mn ee shop porters and bathhouse em- 

ployes 11963, tax, jan, 12, $1.50; d f, $1.50 


Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, jan, ‘12, $7.25; 
t. 4 


Ship drillers 9037, tax, d, ‘ll, j, f, °12,$ 
d f, $1.20. Mile sean 

Federal labor 13197, tax, bal j, a, s, 0, n, ‘1 
$2.50; df, 

Federal labor 120° 9, tax. feb, °12, ‘60e; a f, 50c 

Federal labor 14189, tax, jan, 12, $1.45; d f 
$1.45. 

Ship cleaners and scalers 12881, tax, dad. ‘ll 
j, f, °12, $5; d f, $5 

Newspaper carriers 12062, tax, n, d, ‘11, j, f 
m, °12, $9.75; d f, $9.75 : ‘ - 

Milk | employes 14137, tax, jan, °12, $1.05; 
d f, $1. : 

Labore rs ; prot 8249, tax, jan, 12, $1; df, $1 

Newspaper and mail deliverers 9163, tax 
dec, ‘11, $50; d f, $50 

New York navy yard clerks and drafts 
men 12327, tax, jan, °12, $7.25; d f, $7.25. 

Federal labor 12967, tax, n 11, $1.60; df 
$1.60 

Railroad mae hinists helpers 7 laborers 
14144, tax, jan, °12, $3.70; d f, $3. 

Stenographers, typewriters, a Ee s 
and wie asso 13188, tax, jan, ‘12 
$2.15; d f, $2.15 

Ce — labor union, Fall River, 
oO, d, 

Central labor union, Warren, 
"10, to and incl dee, ” aiige 

Trades and labor council, Kingston, Ont 
Can, tax, june, °10, to and incl may, ‘| 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, acct 
jan, ‘12 

American bro of « cement ‘worke rs, tax 
12 


Mass, tax 


Pa, tax, « 


Tunnel and ‘subway constructors 
union, tax, jan, *12 
Federal labor 7591, sup ‘ 

Fred Hoener, Dubuque, lowa, sup a 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14085, ti 
jan, 12, $3; d f, $3; sup, $2.... 

Baggage messengers 10167, tax, feb, 12, $1 

i f, $1; sup, 50¢ 

Bro of railway cle rks, tax, j, a, s, o, n,d,°] 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Federated trades and labor council, Sa! 
Diego, Cal, sup. ae 

Federal labor 14220, sup. 

Federal labor 1286s, t 12, 80c: d f, & 

Federal labor 11449, tax, d, ‘11, j, f, °12, $1.80 
d f, $4.80 bao anaes 

Federal labor 12680, tax, jan, "12, 75c; d f, TA 

Railway poses clerks prot asso 13222, tax 
jan, °12, 45c; d f, 45¢ icici 

Newsboys prot 10952, tax, j, . 

Federation of labor, Ft W Ang “Ind, t 
july, “Ll, toand inel dee, ‘ll 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, feb, ‘I: 

Federal labor 14067, tax, jan, ’12, $2.75; df 
$2.75 


Central labor union, Macon, Ga, tax, noy 
‘ll, toand inclapr, ‘12 ee 

Amal sheet ny tal workers intl alliance: 
tax, o, n, d, es 

Pape r bag ae rs 11757, tax, feb, *12, 5ic 

d f, 56c; sup, 24c . . 

Nailmake rs 14199, sup. ane 

Telephone operators 12846, tax, jan, acct 
feb, "12, 60c: d f, 6c; sup, We. 

Association Press, New York, N Y, sup 
Coffee, spice.and baking powder workers 
9605, sup ‘3 

Cleaners and dyers 14195, sup. 

Federated trades and labor 
Fresno, Cal, sup ; — . 

Federal labor 12792, tax, j, f, m, °12, $2.25 
d f, $2.25; sup, : 

Railroad helpers and Jaborers 13165, tax 
feb, °12, $1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, $1.50. 

Fur cutters and worke rs 14202, tax, ‘feb, ‘12 
$1.35; d f, $1.85; sup, 50c ; 

Cloth equipment workers 14218, sup. 

Machinists helpers 11880, sup.. see 

Local 294, brewery workmen, sup 


council 
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glass bottle blowers asso, sup 


abor council, Okmulgee, Okla, 


"ah. 3 2, ecee 

abor union, Rockford, lil, tax, 
to and incl oct, "12 

trades council, Thurber, Tex, tax, 
to and inel mar, ‘Ll. 

rades council, Peru, Ind, tax, 

7 

l 


nd labor council, Lincoln, Ill, tax, 
‘ll 


trades council, Pine Bluff, Ark, 
ne, ‘Ll, toand inel feb, ‘12 

trades and labor council, Jackson- 
ria, tax, o. n, d, ’* 

abor 12787, tax, j, f, "12, $1.60; d f, 


abor 12766, tax, Jan, 12, $4; df, $4 
abor 12362, tax, feb, °12, $3.70; d f, 


abor 13056, tax, feb, °12, $2.65; d f, 


abor 12085 tax, jan, ‘12. $15; d f, $15 
ibor 7US7, tax, feb, "lz, $2.60; d f, 


ters 11943, tax, jan, 12, $5; df. $5.. 
ts helpers 13147, tax, jan, ‘12, $1; 


elpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
55 f. $2.55 
end makers 12781, tax, j, f,"12, $4; 


borers 12902, tax, dec, ’ $35; 


i cereal mill employes 14213, tax, 
we; df, & 
cap. eather sweatband cutters 
d, 12, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
ers Laer ‘on bal jan, ‘12, 35c; 


mers 11594, tax, feb, ti2, $1.50; 
kers 10519, tax, feb,’12, 8c: df, 35¢ 


rot 12029, tax, j, f,°12 $1.80; df, ‘= 
' carvers asso of N A, tax, j, 12 


26. 


Central labor union, Westfield, Mass, sup 

United mine workers of A, tax, dec, ‘11. 

U tag A mine workers of A, tax, jan, acct 
feb, °12 ; : p 

Intl ww heat and frost insulators, ete, 
tax, Oo, n, 

Intl asso of heat and frost insulators, ete, 
tax, acct jan, ‘12 


27. Central labor union, Port Jervis, N Y, tax, 


oct, ‘11, to and ine! mar, ‘12 

Central trades and labor council, Pe rry co, 
Ohio, tax, sept, “ll, toand ine 4 = 12 

Federal labor 8139, tax, d, ’1l, Fy 
d f, $2.50 sees 

Lamp workers 12618, tax, j, f, "12, $2.90; d f, 
$2.00. 

Womens prot 12721, tax, jan,’l2, 7ic; df, Tie 

Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, feb, 
"12, $5.80; d f, $5.80 

Mac hinists helpers and laborers 12891, tax, 
feb, 12, $1.15; d f, $1.15 ‘ 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborer s 
14162, tax, feb, ‘12, $1.75; d f, $1.75 

Railroad mac “4 helpers and laborers 
14148, tax, feb, °12, 56c; d f, 55c 

Gas workers 13389, tax. feb, "12, $3: d f, oe. 

Hat bloc 3 makers and ot ond 1269, 
tax, feb, °12, 56c; d f, 55e. 

Tobacco io rs 12502, tax, ‘jan, 
d f, $3.45. 

Marble, mosaic and terraza worn rs 12707, 
tax, j, f, m, °12, $1.60: d f, $1.6 

Rubber workers 12420, tax, 4 j,a 
$2.50; d f $2.50 

Fishermens 14216, tax, feb, "12, $3; « 

Bootblacks prot 11628, tax, d, "Il, 
$2.70; d f, $2.70 

Machinists helpers 12764, tax, feb 
d f, $5.70 . 

Intl shingle weavers union of A, tax, 

» ae ‘ 
shingle weavers union of A, tax 


"12, $3.45; 


"12, $5.70; 


Railroad helpers and laborers 14075, tax, 
feb, °12, $2.20; d f, $2.20; sup, 5ue 

Federal labor SRN, sup . 

Machinists helpers 127%, tax, mar, ‘12, $1.90; 
d f, $1.90; sup, 25e 

Federal labor 1256, tax, jan, ‘12, $2.60; d f, 
2.50; sup, $l. . 

Fishermens 142!6, sup 

Federal labor 14128, sup 

Central labor union, Charleston, S C, sup. 

Trades = labor assem, Newark,Ohio,tax 
o, n, d, aun 

Central li wor union, Bellows Falls, Vt, tax, 
o, n.d, 

Ce — labor union, Stamford, Conn, tax, 

i R 

Central Ak. union, Jefferson City, Mo, 
tax, oct, ‘11, toand incl mar, ‘12 oon 

Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, n, d, 
"11, j, *12. as 

Trades and labor assem, Centralia, Ill, tax 
o, n, a, “ll oa 

Trades council, Eldorado, Ill, tax, may, ‘ll 
toand inclapr, ‘12...... 

Federal labor 8288, tax, n, d, "11, j, "12, $5.60; 
d f, $5.50 

Federal labor 12896, tax, j, f, m, "12, $1.20; d f, 
$1.20 

Central labor union, Stamford, Conn, sup 

Federal labor 10651, tax, d, 3, f, 12, $1.05 
d f, $1.05 e or 

Federal labor 8217, tax, feb, °12, $3.50; d f, 


$3.50.... 
se ral labor 11988, tax, d, ‘11, j, "12, $5; « 


Flour and ce ereal me employes 14160, tax, 
j.f, °12, $1.20; d f, $1. 

Ladies fe It and , raw bai workers 12815, tax. 
j. f, m, °12, $6; d f, $6 

Railroad mac nentets he Ipe Ts 14126, tax, j. f, 
"12, $1.80; d f, $1. 

oan and “nurse ry employe s 14134, tax, 

"12, $2; ¢ 

T heater oo 14089, tax, d, ‘ll, j, & ‘lz 
$1.80; di f, $1.80 a8 

Mosaic ‘workers 8145, tax, jan, ‘12, to and 
incl june, °12, $6; d f, apaenae 

{pee league of N i tax, 
jan, "1 . sad 

United hatters of N A, tax, dec, 


$7 5 


1,609 7 


2,263 2 


12 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayicr: 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 1136-79t! 











28. United hatters of N A, tax, j, & 


20. Grays 


a. 5: 
heresies 


Gas workers 11683, tax, feb, 
$1.25; sup, $1. 

Pear! ann. rs 13138, tax, 5. & 
$8.50; sup, $1 

Button workers prot 14219, ee. wax 

Conrad K Curry, Swatara station, 
phin co, Pa, sup 

harbor trades and labor council. 
Aberdeen, Wash, tax, july, ‘ll, to and 
inel dee, “11.. 

Central labor union, Pittsfield, Mass, tax, 
o, n,d, “ll. 

Central labor union, 
n, d, ‘ll, j, 12 aa oa Py 

Trades rh labor assem, Witchita, Kans, 
tax, nov, ‘ll, to and incl oct, ‘12... 

Trades and labor council, Muskoge e 
tax, n, d, ‘ll, j, ‘12.. 

— . labor 11587, , $2. 55; ¢ 

2 


Dau- 


Rockland, Mass, tax, 


, Okla, 
tax, dec, ’ 


Federal labor 906s, tax, j, f, "12, ae: 

Federal labor 12901, tax, d, ” 
$5.80; d f, $5.80 

Federal labor 
$7.50 

Federal labor 10185, 
80e 

U nited labore rs 13018, tax, 0, n, d, 
d f, $8.7: ne 

Cut nail ‘workers prot 7029, tax, j, f, m, "12; 
$2.25; d f, $2.25 

Flat Ste 12361, tax, d, “ll, j, f,’ 
d f, $2.25. 

U nited garment workers of A, tax, 0, n, d, 
ll 


12102, tax, jan, 12, $7.50; df, 


tax, jan, ‘12, 


"LL, $8.75; 
12, $2.25; 


United garment workers of A, tax, j, f, m,°12 
Federal labor 12644, sup..... , . 
Federal labor 14135, tax, + Jan, * 


sup 

4 5638, journey men plumbe rs, ete, sup 
Wire nail workers 141388, tax, jan, °12, $2.50; 

d f, $2.50; sup, 5@c. 
Saw mill workers prot 14196, sup 
Premiums on bonds 
Advertisements Am FED 
Subscriptions Am Feb... 
Small supplies..... 


$il3 36 
3 50 


3 00 
00 


55 


5 00 
2 50 
2 50 

09 
2 50 


5 10 
2 00 


60 


50 


5 50 
4 50 
328 80 
996 70 
41 31 
7 04 


Ws ccacnadends 
EXPENSES. 

- February, 1912, rent, T A Wickersham..... 

Salary, office employes, week ending feb 
3, "12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; D F 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; LA 
Sterne, $29.80; J E Giles, $36.90; D L Brad- 
ley (5 days), $15; F L Faber, $18; I M Ro- 
dier, $23.40; I M Lauber, $20.24; W H 
Howlin, $21.0; A E Hawkins, $15; GA 
Boswell, $22.09; D J Nielsen, $15; RS 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $27.15; F K Carr, $14; C R Brene- 
man, $19.43; E R Brownley, $24.18; W von 
Ezdorf, $17.15; F E Waggaman, $15.23; M 
M Connell, $12.31; E N Parsons, $18.21; S 
E Woolls, $22.26; E C Howard, $19.28; N 
E Lynch, $11; S B Woolls, $11.23; E J 
Tracy, $11.79; LS Nichols, $17; H B An- 
drew, $9; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, 
$9; AE Knight, $12; DL Bradley (vaca- 
tion, week ending jan 29, '12), $18 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
Jars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $9; EB 
Kane, $9; M V Simms, $9 

Printing: 5,000 passwords, $9.75; 8,000 en- 
ve lopes, $24; 427 letter circulars, and 200 


. $181,371 16 


$427 50 


3. Legislative e 2x per onses: 


. Organizing expenses: 


. Organizing expenses: 


. Organizing expenses: 


letter. circulars, $4; 3,000 letter heads 
$3.75; 700 letter circulars tocentral bodies 
$1.50; 800 letter circulars to local unions 
$2.50; honorable withdrawal cards, $18; 
The Trades Unionist 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder. 

Organizing expenses: C E Finnegan, $48.80 
C A Miles, $29.24; J J Cunningham, $40.50 
Santiago Iglesias, $35; E T Flood, $120.40; 
Israel Solon, $59.04; John L Lewis, $57.90 
J D Chubbuck, $52.80; P F Duffy, $18; SA 
Bramilette, $65.45; J A Flett, $50.65; S I 
Metcalf, $20; J J Keegan, $66.67; Robert 
E Gann, $16 Ey hae ae 

MG Hamilton, $61 

J A Moffitt, $51.... 

Strike benefits to federal labor — <— 
tenth week, ending dec 25, ‘ll, 
Gould, secy,and Henry Bartell, .. s 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 1234: 
for sixteenth week, ending feb3, ‘12, Jerry 
C Carney, treas a 

Expenses, Washington, D ©, to Indianap 
olis, Ind, and return, D F Manning 

Organizing expenses, C O Young 

Salary, week ending feb3, °12,J W Sullivai 

Strike benefits to federal Jabor 9998 for fou: 
= _ week, ending jan 2v, ‘12, C Bridges 


Strike benefits to machinists he Ipers anc 
labobers 12952 for 9 weeks, 8th, 9th, 10th 
lith, 12th, 13th, l4th, 15th, and 16th week- 
ending dec 9th, dec 16th, dec 23d, dec 80th 
‘ll, jan 6th, jan 18th, jan 20th, jan 27th 
and feb 3d, ’12, Geo F Eells, fin secy, and 


Jas C Rich, treas 
H T Keating, $56. 
J L Lewis, $52.60; P K ’ Duffy, $47.50; W F 
Terry, $51; William Bork, $56.55; H |! 
Kichelberger, $50; Cal Wyatt, $91.90; T H 
Flynn, $56.59.. : ACRES 
A Flett, $48.55 
Jacob Tazelaar, $89.70; J D Chubbuck 
$50.49; Clarence Gaumer, $10. kine 
Strike benefits to button workers prot 
12854 for seventeenth week, ending jan | 
12, D F Borgstadt, treas.. 
Balance of strike benefits to button work 
ers prot 12854 for thirteenth week, end 
ing dec 4, ‘ll, D Borgstadt, treas..... 


. Organizing expenses, P J O’Brien 


Strike benefits to machinists helpers 1304: 
for 12th, 13th, lM4th, 15th weeks, ending 
jan 18th, 2th, 27th, and feb 3d, *12,C RB 
Chilvers, fin secy.... 

One-third months rent 
rooms, T A Wickersham. 

Balance due for electrotyping plates dail) 
proceedings, Atlanta, Ga, convention 
Appeal Publishing co. 

Printing additional copies of proceeding 
Atlanta, Ga, convention, Appeal Pub 


lishing co 

‘ET Flood, $71 
A Miles, $31.14; C E Finnegan, $48. ie 
McCarthy, $180.13; S A Bramlette, ssa a 


for two offic 


. Salary, office yey week ending fe 


10, "12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D! 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A Stern 
$35.65; J E Giles, $26.90; D L Bradley, $1s 
F L Faber, Rigt I M Rodier, $17; 
Lauber, $19.28; W H Howlin, $20.24; 
Hawkins, $15; "G A Boswell, $20; D J Ni 
sen, $17.13; R S Thomas, $14; 

ster, $20.70; S Lankford, $19.61; 

$16.17; C R Breneman, $14; ER Brow 
ley, $13.29; W von Ezdorf, $18.40; F 
Waggaman, $14; M M Connell, $13.5 
E N Parsons, $19.68; S E Woolls, $17; E 


—! 
— 


6 50 
10 00 
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Are You Going West? 





If so, you will probably be interested in a plan for savin; 


freight and protecting your goods. 


We forward household goods and automobiles in through 
cars from Chicago to principal points West at greatly reduced 
rates, affording saving in time and which reduces loss 


damage toa minimum. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


203 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Seattle 


Colored maps of principal Western States 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


General Forwarding Agents 


Portland San Francisco 


Broadway, New York 
= Los Angeles 


na 











2 Organ 


Howard, $18.57; N E Lynch, $12.06; S B 
Woolls, $10; E J Tracy, $10.07; LS Nich- 
ols, $19.17; H B Andrew, $9.65; H K Myers, 
315; G P Boswell, $¥; A E Knight, $12 
Addressing, folding, and enclosing cir- 
culars in envelopes: E B Kane, $9; B L 
Calhoun, $9; M V Simms, $5.26 
Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, $51 
a... imilton, $51 
. week ending feb 10, 12, 


:MG 
“J W Sulli- 


tl izing expe nses: Pa J Fitzpatrick, 
Cc O Young, $67; J J Cunningham, 


$12.50 oe 

0. Painting three rooms, $11; staining and 
varnishing shelves, $4; sign work, $17; 
1C Clark : aan 

Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, 
$36: J D Pierce, $68.80; Israel Solon, $32.68 

Legisiative expenses, A E Holder 

Strik benefits to machinists helpers 
1260| for thirteenth week, ending jan 18, 
‘2, H E Simmons, secy... 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12345 
for venteenth week, ending feb 10, *12, 
Jerry C Carney, treas. ace 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for 
fiftecnth week, ending jan 27, ‘12, C 
Bridwes, fin secy.... 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpe rs "}2864 
for thirteenth and fourteenth weeks, 
ending jan 18 and 2, °122, M W Donclin, 


iz: 5,000 charter applications, $20; 
10,000 letter heads, $26; eight-hour move- 
mer $16; certificates of membership, 
$20 ange of cut, $1.50; 1,000 bill heads, 
$4.50: 2,000 labor press, $28; 2 sets proofs 
and corrections, $2; The Trades Unionist 
nizing expences: John L Lewis, $51; 
Cal Wyatt. $72.24; Wm Bork, $60.95. .... 
Strike benefits = federal labor 10829 for 
eley th week, ending dec 30, ll: John 
: Daly, fin secy,and Andrew J Galvin, 
rea 
Strik 
twe 
Dal; 
Strik 
thi 
F 


enefits to federal labor 10820 for 
week, ending jan 6, 12, John F 
ecy, and Andrew J Galvin, treas 
enefits to federal labor 10829 for 
nth week, ending jan 13, "12, John 
tr secy, and Andrew J Galvin, 
en 
nefits to federal labor 10829 for 
ith week, ending jan 2, "12, John 
fin secy,and Andrew J Galvin, 


10829 for 
ending jan 27, 12, John 
and Andrew J Galvin, 


nefits to federal labor 
week, 
in secy, 


efits to federai labor 10829 for 
h week, ending feb 3, °12, John 
n secy, and Andrew J Galvin, 


efits to machinist helpers and 
1292 for seventeenth week, 
b 10, 12, Geo F wae, Ent secy, 
Rush, pres........ 


12. 


8. Organizing expenses: 


. Stamps: 


. Organizing expenses: C E 


Strike benefits to 
eleventh week, 
Gould, fin secy 

Strike benefits to 
1276¢ for eleventh and 
ending dec 30, ‘ll, and jan 6, 
Coyle, treas 

Translating, Wilfrid 


federal labor 9626 foi 
ending janl, ‘12, W 


machinists 
twelfth 


“he Ipers 
weeks 


12, Patrick 


Rouleau 
T Keating, $58: 

TH Flynn, $51.40; E T Flood, $56.60: Wm 
E Terry, $l; P F Duffy, $47.60; Jacob 
Tazelaar, $69.55; W H Rix, $10 

Custom house duty and charges on sup- 
plies to federal labor 14135, Port Arthur 
Can, Arch Logan, secy caoane 

Balance of strike benefits to button 
workers prot 1284 for fourteenth week. 
ending dee ll, ‘ll, D F Borgstadt, secy 
CreM@s...... P . . eas 

Strike bene fits” to button workers prot 
12851 for eighteenth week, ending jan 8, 
12, D F Borgstadt, secy treas 

6,000 1-c, $60; 3,000 2-c, $60: 

$20; 200 5-c, $10; 200 6-c, $12; 200 8-c, 

10-c, $30; P O dept 


500 4-c, 
$16; 300 


Finnegan, 
JA Flett, $46.05; F H McCarthy, 
. Chubbuck, $44.45: L Hitch- 

J J Cunningham, $20; D mre 


$54.05; 
$86.16; J 
cock, $20; 
stadt, $20.. =m 

3,000 2-c stamped enve lopes, PO de pt 


. Salary, office employes, week ending feb 


416 00 


416 00 


416 00 


17, "12: J Kelly, $30; 
Manning, $25; L 


R L Guard, $%; DF 
A Gaver, $19; L A 
Sterne, $30.80; J E Giles, $22.86; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$17: I M Lauber, $18.95; W H Howlin, $17; 
A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; DJ 
Nielsen,$15; RS Thomas. $14; M Webster 
24.75; S Lankford, $16; F K Carr, $14; C R 
Breneman, $12; E R Brownley, $12; W 
von Ezdorf, $18.22: F E Beg $l4; 
M M Connell, $13.88; E N Parsons, $24.09; 
S E Woolls, $17; E C Howard, $15; N E 
Lynch, $11; S B Woolls, $11.78; EJ Tracy. 
$10.23; L S Nichols, $17; H Andrew. 
$10.04: H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $9; 
A E Knight, $12.87 .. 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: B L ¢ nema 09; EB 
Kane, $9; M V Simms, $9 an 

Organizing expenses, C A Miles ..... 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9998 for 
sixteenth week, ending feb 3, ‘12, C 
Bridges, fin secy 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 
laborers 12561 for fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth weeks, ending jan 2, 27, 
and feb 3, ‘12, H E Simmons, secy treas 

Printing feb, "12, Am Frep, The Law Re- 
porter Printing co.... 

Organizing expenses, H ‘L Kichelberger 

Cavs week ending feb 17, 12, J W Sulli- 


an. 

Orpanieine expenses: C O Young, $53.25 
J D Pierce, $60.15; Joseph Tylkoff, $50: 
Pascual Jordan, $10; Pascual Jordan,  S: 
Pascual Jordan, $10............ 


$106 00 


m0 
4 


584 17 


27 00 


30 05 


218 00 


136 00 


770 7% 


i4 75 


00 


198 40 
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Phone 2381-2382 Harrison 


Local 83-A Harris 


Oriental Stucco and Wall Plaster 





Add nothing but water. 


Monument Plaster Co. 


Color guaranteed not to fade or streak 


Foot Essex Street, HARRISON, 








. Organizing expenses: 


20. Organizing expenses: 


Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12245 
for eighteenth week, ending feb 17, ‘12 
F A Walters, fin secy 

Legislative expenses: 
J A Moffitt, $52.75 

Stamps, 2,0002-c, PO dep 

Legislative expenses, A Pr Holder 

Organizing expenses, J JC ae im. 

Expenses, Mt Vernon, N Y, to Washing- 
ton, D C, and return, relative to con- 
tempt case (1 fd), John Mitchetl 

Organizing expenses, John Mitchell 

Expenses relative to hatters case (2-c 
hatters assess), Frank L Mulholland 

William Bork, $538.50 

W E Terry, $59; T H 


M G Hamiiton, $51; 


. F Duffy, 
Flynn, $52 oO , 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
twelfth week, ending jan 8, ‘12, W E 
Gould, fin secy,and H Bartell, pres 
Organizing expenses: Hugh Frayne, $56.40; 
H L Eichelberger, $42.75; H T Keating, 
350; Cal Wyatt, $72.35 
5,000 copies pamphlet, the usurped 
of the courts, The Pearson Pub co 
The Washington Post from jan 1, ‘ll, to 
jan 1, °12, F C Steinmetz wiht 
Carpentering work, Geo W Flather 
J D Pierce, $60.80; J 
A Flett, $18.90; C A Miles, $32.50; S A 
Bramlette, $58.55; W H Kellogg, $20. 
Binding ledgers, A Zichtl co. 
Binding three volumes Buck Stove 
Range co case (1 fd), A Zichtl & co 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten «& Sons co 
For hauling trunk containing records of 
the contempt case toand from office to 
equity court No 2 (city hall), for colored 
help, carrying satche! and telephoning 
ld f),J E Giles 
2 doz pencils, 80c; 2 doz green blotters, 80c; 
l qr manila paper, 40c; 10 bundles news 
board, $17.50; % gr pe n holders, $8 
ar no l4stenceils, $L.7 » doz blotters Hy 
}ink eradic ators, 75c; 1 ar neostyle sten- 
cils, $1.75; 25 shee ts. corrugated board, 
5; 2 ar wrapping paper, 80c; 1300-pp 
record book, T75c; 60,600 envelopes, 
printed, $116.15; ldoz neostyle blankets, 
$l; 1 indexed record, $1.75; 10 lbs neostyle 
ink, $20.25; 50,000 envelopes, printed, $95; 
1 qr no 4 stencils, $1.75; 3 pieces ofart 
gum, 380c; link eradicator, 25c; 1 paste 
brush, lc; 2 qr of wre ipping paper, $l; 
qr neostyle stencils, $1.75: 1 doz 
sponges, $1; 1 roll iron fibre paper, $3.36; 
1 qr*stencils, $1.75; 12 boxes carbon 
paper, $42; 1 doz bottles typewriter oil, 
$1.50; | memo calendar and pad stand, 
75ec; 1 daily calendar pad, l0c; 2 perfec- 
tion calendars, 60c; 1 black stamp pad, 
85c; 1,000 24x2 mailing tubes, $25.75; 3,000 
18xl% mailing tnbes, $32.90; Typewriter 
and Office Supply co : 
Organizing expenses: E 
D Chubbuck, $46. . 
Strike benefits to machinist helps ars 12952 
for eighteenth week, ending feb 17, ’12, 
Geo F Eells, fin secy .. 
Balance of strike benefits to button. work- 
ers prot 12854 for fifteenth week, ending 
dec 18, ll, D F Borgstadt, secy treas..... 
Strike benefits to button workers prot 12854 
for nineteenth week, ending jan 15, "12, D 
F Borgstadt, secy treas 
J Keegan, $62.89: 


$48.50; 


power 


and 


T Flood, $60.55; J 


Organized expenses: J 
Santiago Iglesias, $35 


21 


23. 


24 


382 3 


106 55 


104 00 


444 00 


152 00 
97 89 


me mer 


Expenses relative to contempt case (ld f 

Parker, Hatch & Sheehan 
expenses: F 
’ E Finnegan, 


“McCart hy 
$60.61; 


Salary, a employes, week e nding fe b 24 


433 J Guard, 


Gaver 


Kelly, $30; R L 
, $19; LA Sterne, 
$25.95; D L Bradley, $18; ‘ 
I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, 
Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; J 
well $18.66 ) J Nielsen, $31.42: 

Thomas, $18. 12; M Webster, $18; S Lank 
ford, $17.71; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman 
$13.28; E R Brownley, $12; W von Ezdorf 
$17.32; F EK Waggaman, $14; M MConnell 
$12.31: E N Parsons, $17; 8S E Woolls, $17 
E C Howard, $15; N K Lynch, $12.17; SB 
Woolls, $10; E J Tracy, $9.88; L S Nichols 
$17.61; H B Andrew 5} » days), $8.58; H kK 
Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $9; A E Knight 


and enclosing cire 
Calhoun, $9; FE B 


ressing, folding, 
ae in envelopes, B L ¢ 
Kane, $9; M V Simms, $9 

Le gislativ e expenses, MG Hamilton 

Organizing expenses, L A Sterne 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 1286 
for fifteenth and sixteenth weeks, end 
ing jan 27 and feb 3, °12, M W Doncli! 
treas. ee 

Strike benefits to tobacco strippers 126% 
for second and third weeks, ending dex 
23 and 30, °11, Paula Davilla and Santiag: 
Iglesias. 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 125t 
for seventeenth and eighteenth week- 
ending feb 10 and 17, °12, H E Simmon 
secy treas 

Strike benefits to machinist ‘he ‘Ipe rs an 
laborers 1292 for nineteenth week, end 
ing feb 21, °12, Geo F Eells, fin secy. 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 1304 
for fifteenth, sixteenth, and se ng ntee atl 
weeks, ending feb 10, 17, and 24, °12, RK 
Chilvers, treas 

Salary. week ending 
livan. ~ 

Strike be nefits to 
11827 for first, second, 
ending sept 8, 15, and 22, ‘11 
secy ‘ ° ° 

Organizing expenses: J J 
$28.50; Jacob Tazelaar, $51; ¢ 
$53.50; J L Lewis, $66.98 

Expenses, trip from Baltimore, Md, 
Washington, DC, and return in conne¢ 
tion with contempt case (1 d f), Jo! 
Mitchell 

Legislative expenses, 

One months salary, Saml Gompe rs, pres 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 

Foreign postage, 3lc; nmewspspers an 
magazines, $1.97; freight and expressag 
$6.55; cheese cloth, $1; hauling and dra) 
age, $4.85; extra rent, $7; two office key- 
70c; matches, 40c; nails, lic; postag 
due, 45c; excess baggage on and haulil! 
two trunks of books, etc, to Union Sta 
tion, relative to the grand jury invest 
gation at Indianapolis, Indiana, $4.5 
car tickets, $8.75; J E Giles. 

Hauling Am Frep, Thos Jones....... 

Postage on Am FED, P O dept 

Organizing expenses, J J F peneertes . 

Expenses for month of feb, ’12, Sarru: 
Gompers, pres.... 


feb 24, "12, J W Su 
agricultural worker 
and third week 
Juan Rivera 


Cunninghan 
.O Youn 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








24. %TH Flynn, $51; Hugh Frayne, $70: San- 
tiago Iglesias, $36; H T Keating, $51: J J 


es 
« 
4 





vevvrrere 


Keegan, $1; J L Lewis, $51; C A Miles, 
$32.50: W E Terry, $51; Cal Wyatt, $51; 
pres .... = A 
2%. Strike benefits to machinists helpers and 
laborers 12561 for nineteenth week,ending 
feb 24, 12, H EK Simmons, treas 
Stamps, 2,450 l-c, PO dept...... ° 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
; ; The Evening Star, july 1, ‘ll, to nov 
nprecedented popularity is the invin- 14, “ll, and dee 4, ‘ll, to jan 1, ‘12, W J 
o ss Furmage - 
cible record of Secy Morrison dues to the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, from jan 1, ‘12, to 
july 1, "12; A Lisner, treas’ 
Underwood Typewriter co. 8 00 
Repairing electric office clock, A O Hut- 
terly i ‘ ; 3 50 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph-Cable co 6 59 
One years subscription to Mercantile 
Agency, RG Dun & co 75 00 
iG 44 
Guaranteed under the Pure Food Law 


$22,499 15 


CO Young, $51. SP28 00 
2,500 4-pp circulars, $45.75; revising list of 

organizers, $7.70; 8,000 lists of organiza- 

tions, $107.50; LG Kelly Printing co.... 160 95 
Strike benefits to federal labor union 9998 

for seventeenth week ending feb 10,°12,C 

Bridges, fin secy treas.... oe > 248 

27. Strike benefits to federal labor union 9626 

for thirteenth week, ending jan_ 15, ‘12, 

W E Gould, finsecy, and Henry Bartel}! 

son, secy 
1 ribbon, $l, and repairing tyrewriter, $2; 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 


Total 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand January 31, 1912 $165,768 58 


Sold at al! first-class cafes and by jobbers. 15,602 58 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. a 
$181,371 16 

22,499 15 





.. ++. $158,872 61 
$41,222 99 








Balance on hand February 29, 1912....... 





In general fund _ ana 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
labor unions necheneuoaes peodeeseen 117,649 02 


24. Organizing expenses, S A Bramlette... 
Telephone service, C & P Telephone co.. 


$58 85 
92 95 


Organizing expenses: William Bork, $51; 
S A Bramlette, $51; J D Chubbuc*, $45; 
John J Cunningham, $40; P F Duffy, 
$47.50; H L Eichelberger, $45; C E Finne- 


, . $158,872 01 
FRANK MORRISON, 


gan, $51; J A Flett, $51; E T Flood, $51; Secretary, A. F. of L. 


Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 


Ask any of your friends who use 


« » 
Lion.2..Mlilk 
Condensed 
if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 

are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 


We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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The The 


YALE BREWING Co. First Bridgeport National Bank 


(Incorpo: ated) of Bridgeport, Conn. 


BREWERS OF Capital «+ + «+ $500,000 
Surplus +« «+ = 714,625 


LAGER BEER eee 
ALES & PORTER CHARLES G. SANFORD, President 


F. N. BENHAM, Mtce-Presideni 

O. H. BROTHWELL, Cashie 
a ee eae aes -4~—~> usa H. C. WOODWORTH, Asst. 
East Pearl Streets = CONN. eats : 


Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 


CiB 
CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 


Consumers (ias Co. | | srrovse, ADLER & COMPANY 
Reading “a 
Pa. | WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 
























































A merican Federationist 


And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 


Itdefends your inte — nd advocates yo 
again ast the t fs y othe r body cncirth.. 
Pu 





blished mo nthly at 





301-309 G St.N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. } 
§ $1.00 Per Year 10 Cents per \opy } 
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—Home= 
Telephone 
Company 


of Michigan 


LOCAL AND LONG 
DISTANCE 


INSTANT SERVICE 





PERFECT TEAM WORK 
OF PERFECT UNITS 


That Is What Wins the Typewriter Game 


= 


Smith & Bro S 


The L. C. Smith @ Bros. Typewriter 
(Baci-BearinG, LonG-WEARING) 

is a rare and unusual combination of mechanical features of 
superior exceilence, each of which is designed, 

First—To do its individual work better than it could 
be done in any other way. And, 

Second—To work so smoothly and accurately, in 
conjunction with all the others, that thecompieted 
result is just as perfect as the work of any individ- 
ual part. Send for free descriptive matter today 


L. C. SMITH @ BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥., U. S. A. 











Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! ! 


Le s is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run thatit’s almost fun to work it. 
akes clothes spotlessly clean in 
ible-quick time. Six minutes 
es a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravity 
Washer on 

30 Days’ 

Free Trial 


yr t send money. 
uare responsible, 
an try it first. Let 
y the freight. See 
»ndersit performs. 
sands being used. 
y user delighted. 
write us bush- 
letters telling 
t saves work 
rry. Sold on little payments. Write for 
iting Free Book today. All correspond- 
hould be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
Shenango St., Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
1 Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
5 Yonge St., Toronto, Cana4+ 








Court 1309 Main 450 


Compliments of 


Pittsburg-Buffalo 
Company 


om 





Frick 
Building 


Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 
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The name 
“FLORENCE” 
on an 
Oil Stove 
means BEST. 





From Stove to Table 


is a short story when you cook on a Florence Automatic Oil Stove. 
Don’t stop to chop kindling—don’t wait for a slow coal fire—a match 
is all the kindling necessary to produce an intensely hot blue flame 
for baking, boiling, broiling or trying, when you have a 


Horemee 


OI STOVE 


Turn the lever—light the burner—and you can have any degree of heat. 
A new device keeps the oil level always the same, no chance to over- 
flow—the flame is always under your control. For convenience, 
efficiency, attractiveness and economy the Florence Automatic Ofi 
Stove is far the best. The heat is concentrated directly under the 
cooking and it requires less time and less effort to prepare a large 
dinner than it does to cook a luncheon on a slow coal or wood stove. 

Florence Automatic Oil Stoves are sold by dealert generally. If your dealer 
does not sell them, send for our illustrated catalogue giving full description, or 


call at our store, Central Oll & Gas Stove Co, 116 Washington Street, Boston. We also 
make the Florence Asbestos-lined Ovens, and have a new model with a glass door, 











Gavrna OW & GAS STOVE CO., 
ers of the celebrated “FLORENCE” Oil Stoves. 
Executive Offices and Factory. 


Gardner, Mass. 
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Five Cents Worth of Bread Contains More 
2 ' 6 

Nourishment Than Five Cents 
Worth of Any Other 
a ws 
nl Food 
This is a fact according to official sta- 

L tistics prepared by the government. You , 
S get “more for your money” when you buy iS 
bread than you do in the purchase of any 

other food. 
Of course, this applies only to good 
U bread—bread that’s made right. The one ll 
Tal essential process in bread-making, the one In) 
characteristic thing about bread, is the fer- 
i mentation of the dough. Rapid, vigorous 5 
iS fermentation produces the best bread—and = 
U : 9 
r Fleischmann’s Yeast = 
Produces Rapid, Vigorous 
5 Fermentation. ; 
Whether you make your bread or buy 
it, be sure it’s made with 
| Fleischmann’s ' 
i) Yeast. ~ 
OUR NEW RECIPE BOOK SENT FREE — WRITE TODAY. 
; ° 
The FLEISCHMANN CO. 
701 Washington Street - : NEW YORK CITY 
>So S_ SoS Sra SaaS Sos S515 
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(ood Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands, Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UnitedStatesRubberCo. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 


esscunnneeentenenaneeneetimnmenmmmennnenll 


ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L. 


The Central Station Idea 


The purchasing of powerin large or small units 
from great, centrally operated generating stations, 
with numerous sub-stations interconnected —as 
opposed to a single private plant—is growing very 
fast in this country, which is a good thing for any 
progressive community, because the Central Sta- 
tion Idea is the last word in economical and 
efficient power supply. 

If your power plant is located in Philadelphia, 
we will make all preliminary tests and estimates free 
of charge. Central Station Service will save you money! 


The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Tenth and Chesnut Streets 


ee ee eee 


« sical tana eiiemeaaaeaaaimm anette 
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JOHN F. ALLEN CO. 


(Established 1872) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Portable Pneumatic 
Riveting Machines 

Compression 
Riveters 


@ 


370-372 Gerard Avenue 
NEW YORK 





The 


GREAT FIRES 


of the past year, causing 
enormous loss of lives 
to industrial workers, 
should cause them to 
insist upon strictly 


Fireproof Construction. 


“KROMPOLITE” 
FLOORS 


are of special importance in 
that they not only prevent the 
spread of flames, from floor 
to floor, but in addition are 
elastic and warm to the tread, 
so that the health of the 
workman is safeguarded. 


General Hompolite Co. 
516 Fifth Avenue - New York City 

















| 
| 
| 














: 
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MOTOR CARS 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN 








Funeral Economy 





You are invited to inspect our newly 
installed and centrally located Show 
Rooms. Greek architecture. Modern 
equipment. 


An efficient and perfected service. The result of 
60 years of experience. 

Special attention given to rigid economy in the 
simpler forms of service. 

Complete funerals at prices which meet your 
approval no matter what the condition. 

Complete automobile equipment. Motor 
hearses and coaches. 

Special motor ambulance service for invalids. 

We hold ourselves subject to call from any 
locality reached by the lines of the suburban 
service of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. Telephone orders receive immediate 
attention. 





W. J. HART, Funeral Director 
Main Office: 
Madison Avenue and 52d Street 
One Block above St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 148 
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Don’t Be.a Stoker All Your Life 
Making Steam for the Other Fellow 

The majority of workers are “stok- 
ers”—making ‘“‘steam” to help some 
other man win success. 


Why not win success yourself? 
Why not work your way to the top of 
your chosen trade or profession? The 
I. C. S. can help you do it. 

No man can rise above what he aims 
at. Aimhigh. Strive tomount. You 
can become a master of your business. 

Your brains more than your muscles 
are needed in the world’s work. There 
is an important position for you to fill. 

The marking and mailing of a cou- 
pon like the one here shown has turned 
the lives of many from failure to suc- 
cess. Success is largely a matter of 
acting promptly at the right time. 
Your time is now. 

Mark and mail the coupon. Then, 
without further obligation on your 
part, complete information will be sent 
to you telling how the I. C. S. will lead 
you to success. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 


eeeeeeeeee SFSSeeeeeeoeoeoeeeeeeeee 


International Correspondence Schools . 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. . 

7 

- 


@ Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
@ can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 








° 
° 
7 























e position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. » 
° Bookkeeper Concrete Construction ° 
. Stenographer Electrical Engineer ° 
e Advertising Man Electric Lighting - 
e Show-Card Writer Mechanical Engineer e 
e Window Trimming Civil Engineer e 
Mechanical Draftsman Surveyor 
° Industrial Designing Stationary Engineer ° 
. Commerciai Illustrating Building Contractor ° 
. Civil Service Architectural Draftsman | ¢@ 
e Chemist Architect e 
e Textile Manufacturing Structural Engineer e 
English Branches Plumb. & Steam Fitting e 
° Automobile Running Mining Engineer “ 
. 
7) 2 
@ Name ____ Sew 
a ° 
@ St. and No. sninsiiceaitansiianiannditilaatitsanaleate ° 
© =. ° 
e City a State ° 
° 
e $ Present Occupation ____ ° 
° 


eeeeeeoe eee eee eeeeeoeeoeoeeeeeeee 








NO STRINGS 


On the quality line 


guarantee 


Every plier that bears our trade-mark 


TRADE MARK. 
is rigidly tested and inspected, and we 
guarantee them to be absolutely 
satisfactory. If, at any time, they fail 
to perform their work or are unsatis- 
factory for any reason whatever, we 
will replace them without question or 
charge. That’s some guarantee, and 
you can just bet we aren’t in business 


to give pliers away. 





We know what a Utica will do and how it will do it 


That’s why its called The Qwality Line. 
(Utica Pliers are UNION MADE) 


Write for Plier Palmistry. It’s free 


Utica Drop Forge and Tool Co. 


Utica, N. Y. 

















‘LIOVLIO 


IIVW GOL FAFOTO 


a 
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> 


GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 


=f 


19 y 





“a4 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 








SNCS > <M MOrS= 307 
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The Increased Cost of Living 


Has HadxXNo Effect On 
*LIPE INSURANCE 


It is one of the few items in the family budget that ‘ciseactar’!(t4 
costs Jess to-day than in former years. Prudential ly 


Policies are low cost policie: 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA ae ~*~ oe 
Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America . 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by thesState of New Jersey. - - HOME OFFICE,NEWARK,N.)J. 











PRENTISS PATENT VISES | JONES & HARDY 


Textile Mill Specialties 
AND 
Manufacturers’ Supplies 























Poe 
PRENTISS VISE COMPANY HUDSON, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 
NAMED SHOES This is the Label of the 
ee ccnpe ARE 

FREQUENTLY Journeymen Tailors’ 
MADE IN Union of America 
NON-UNION 

FACTORIES 





Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 











of this Union Stamp. 
All Shoes without the Union Stamp When you. pur- 
are always Non-Union. chase Custom Made 
Do not accept any excuse for absence | Clothing insist on having 
of the Union Stamp. this Label attached to 





each garment. 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas, E. J. BRA IS, General Seeretary 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 
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TRADE MARK 
REG US Pat Off 









SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear, be particular to 
ge that it has the 

riven Stamp on it 
and you will then vet 
a garment that will 
give you absolute 
com with great 
durability. 


We guarantee 
satisfaction and & 
relleve you from << 
your wnderwear ~—— 

‘ annoyance. 


Think what this means | 
te you. } 





Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 


Order from your local 
Haberdasher. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City, N. Y. 








UFFY’S 
Pure Malt 
WHISKEY 


The ideal whiskey for medicinal 
purposes and general use 











It is made entirely from malted grain, free 
from injurious substances, pure and palatable. 
It has enjoyed more than half a century of 
well doing and has gathered hosts of friends 
in this time. 

Sold only in sealed bottles, Duffy’s Pure 
Malt Whiskey reaches the consumer in its 
original purity and strength, 

The weak, the ill, and the aged will be 
benefited by its use. 





Druggists and Dealers, $1.00 per bottle 
The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. 


Rochester, N.Y. 




















make this hammer. 











453 Broadway 





fiet the Double Claw Hammer 
The Price, $1.50 


Is justified because of its superior service and 
the fact that it costs three times as much to 
The difference in price is 
insignificant, as it draws a nail straight and easy. 
In high nailing you do not smash your fingers. 
The labor and material is of the best to be had. 
Ask your dealer for it, or send us $1,50and we 
will send you the hammer prepaid. Say whether 
you wanta 16 or 21 ounce head. 


DOUBLE CLAW HAMMER CO. 









































Brooklyn, N. Y. 























F. EMKEN, President A. GAUCH, Sec. and Treas. 


New York Malt Roasting Co. 


Emken Chemical Co., Proprietors 
ROASTE RS of Malt, Corn, etc., 
for the Brewing Trade. 
Sole Manulacturers of Malt Coloring (Pure Ex- 


tract of Roasted Malt). Manufacturers of Sugar 
Coloring, Bisulph of Lime, etc. Manufacturers of 


AROMATIC DEXTRIN MALT 
Office 175 South Street, Cor. Roosevelt, New York 


Works :: 52-86 Hancock Street, Long Island City 














THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,000 


HOME OFFICE: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bidg.; Denver, Colo., Symes ee: Memphis, 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange Bidg.: Phila area, Pa. 
Penna. Bldg.; Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bldg.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., 725 The Rookery; San Frarcisco, Cal., 
Merchants’ ry Bldg.; Indianapolis, Ind., 
Amer. Centra) Life Bldg.; Washington, D. C., Colo- 
rado Bidg.; Kansas City, Mo., Fidelity Trust Bidg.; 
St. Louis, Mo., Pierce Building. 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 
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Real Material for 
Real Painters 





EAL PAINTERS require real 

R materials to do real work. 
-™. | Otherwise their reputations 
RR for doing first-class work 
will suffer and no painter 
can live down samples of inferior 
workmanship. 

Pure white lead and pure linseed 
oil are the real materials for real 
painters—for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy Painter white lead is 
not only pure but it is of known 
purity—property-owners know it 
is pure and they know that the 
painter who uses it is a real painter. 











= 
National Lead Co. 
New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 


Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis SanFrancisco 
(John T. Levris & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - = 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





N.Y, 

















Here is the firm that 
will supply you with 
what you need for 


Moving 
Pianos 


Down to date in improve- 
ments and up to time in 
usefulness. Have you seen 
the Bilger Truck, Cover, 
Hoist, or Wagon. Send for 
catalogue. 


Bilger Truck Co.,Souderton,Pa. 











American Ink Co. 


12 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 




















Wa. T. Davis, President A. B, Evnon, Cashierm™ 
Wa. R. Wittiams, Vice-President T.G. Evans, Asst. Cashier 


West Side Bank 


No. 109 North Main Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 
Directors: 


Willard Matthews W, Gaylord Thomas Wm. C. Price 
Albert Carson W. R. Williams John H. Williams 
W. T. Davis John J. Durkin M, J. Williams, M, D, 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















Do you wear 


r 
| 


LUNION MADE | Bell Brand 
4 | Collars? 


| Relea ney ae Bat) 
Union Label 
Union Made By 
IDE BROS. COMPANY —- ALBANY.N.Y. 











BEWARE OF 





United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor an 

Organized Labor in general. $3 $2 





Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 














BERRY BROTHERS, LIMITED 


MAKERS OF 


“THE WORLD’S BEST VARNISHES” 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE UNDER THE SUN 





Factory and Main Office, DETROIT, MICH. ——— Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONT, 
Branches: 
NEW YORK : PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON : BALTIMORE - CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS : CINCINNATI - SAN FRANCISCO 


USE LIQUID GRANITE FOR FLOORS 


Send for Our Free Book—CHOOSING :: YOUR :: VARNISH :: MAKER 
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Look For This Label 


SPECIAL ORDER, earns BRANCH 


UNITE res eel 


SSH as 


Soanr“oF 
























INIWISILIAGY 








1041144 





a MADE TO ORDER 
On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 








To All Affiliated Organizations 


of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 

















ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


1041144 
INIWASIYIAGY 




















On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 


117 Bible House 


United Garment Workers of America New York 
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stanley Tools 


STANLEY “BED ROCK” PLANES as now constructed are 
the strongest and most perfect in adjustment of any Plane 
ever manufactured. 

The design of the sides, which is a new and distinctive 
feature, adds greatly to the strength and attractiveness of the 
Plane, as will readily be seen from the illustration. 

The new method of fastening the frog to the seat permits 
of the frog being adjusted either forward or backward without 
moving the lever or the cutter. 

The shape of the knob has been changed, the new shape 
permitting a much firmer and easier grip than before. 


Send for special ** BED ROCK” circular. It willinterest you. 


1} 
ED ~~ 


New Bartarn,.Conn. USA 








The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 
NEW YORK 








Homestead Valves 
What are they? 





They are such an article as no USER of VALVES 
can afford toignore, sincethey are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY AND FOUR-WAY. 


A BOOKLET FOR THE ASKING 


Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Brass Founders : Works at Homestead 






















Puts an End to Tire 
Troubles 


NO MORE WORRYING AND FUSSING 
over punctures and leaks or flat tires. No 
more repair bills. You can easily 
put an end toall your tire 
troubles with 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


It makes tires practically punc- 
ture proof; prevents them from 
getting porous and stopsall leaks. 
It is a preservative of the rubber 
and fabric and makes tires wear 
twice as long. 

It is easy to use and inexpensive. You 
inject it through the valve-tubes and one 
injection will last fully as long as the tires. 
Treat your tires now and prevent trouble. 


Don’t Wait For It. 






















































Used by Tire Repairers 
Everywhere 







If you can’t find it, send us the name 
of your bicycle repair-man or dealer in 
bicycle supplies. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
a Buffalo,N.Y.= 
a 
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= for Speed, 
a Durabili 
Light Action and Visibie 
Writing 


The Machine You 
Will Fventually Buy 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 





BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


























CHR. HEURICH BREWING CO. 
Maerzen Senate Lager 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Bottle Rebate - - - - - 50 Cents 





Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BEEMAN S 


The Original 
PEPSIN GUM 
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Good For Digestion 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 


BROMO-~ 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $190 Bottles. 

















HERMAN VOSSNACK, Jr., INC. 


The largest dealers in 








FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquet Flooring Strips, Squares 
es + Borders, Nails, Caster Cups, Brushes, Building 
aper, tc. — ~ - = 7 - = 7 _ — - 








213-215 East 44th Street 33 33 33 33 NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN SILK LABEL MFG. CO. | | WORKERS i 
SILK AND COTTON Subscribe for the 

WOVEN LABELS : —_— 

of Every Description American Federationist : 

LABELS FOR > And Secure Other Subscribers : 

Clothiers, Dressmakers, Merchant ; iT IS YOUR MAGAZINE , 

Tailors, Millinery, Neckwear, mite iain ia . : 

Shirt Mfgrs., Shoe Mfgrs., Shoe eTends your interes Ss and a vOCe es your cause 3 

Retailers, Underwear, Etc., Etc. mamma th A — 

Geo. Hey, President Mills, 3608-20 Park Ave. 4 501-509 G St.N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. : 

781 Broadway NEW YORH 3 $1.00 Per Year 10 Cents per Copy 3 

| 
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RED STAR 


YEAST Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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